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B1BLI0 GRNBHICNL  NOTE 

Donne  s  Paradoxes  and  Problemes  are  clever 
and  entertaining  trifles,  which  were  probably 
written  before  1600,  during  the  more  wanton 
period  of  their  author  s  life.  Owing  to  their 
scurrilous  nature  they  could  not  be  published 
during  his  lifetime,  but  shortly  after  his  death 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  licensed  to  be 
printed,  the  Imprimatur  printed  at  the  end 
both  of  the  eleven  Paradoxes  and  of  the  ten 
Problemes  being  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
and  dated  October  2 y,  1632.  The  volume 
was  published  under  the  title  of  Juvenilia  in 
1633,  but  already  on  November  1 4,  1632.,  an 
order  of  inquiry  had  been  delivered  at  the 
Kings  command  by  the  Bishop  of  London , 
calling  upon  Sir  Henry  Herbert  to  explain 
before  the  Board  of  the  Star  Chamber  his 
reasons  c  why  hee  warrented  the  booke  of 
D.  Duns  paradoxes  to  be  printed \  Perhaps 
Herbert's  explanations  were  regarded  as  satis¬ 
factory,  but,  however  this  may  have  been,  the 
King  was  not  successful  in  suppressing  the 
book.  The  volume  is  a  thin  quarto  containing 
only  thirty-two  leaves,  and  was  printed  by 
Elizabeth  Purslowe  for  Henry  Seyle,  to  be  sold 
at  the  sign  of  the  Tygers  Head  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard.  The  printer  seems  to  have  bee?i 

somewhat 
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somewhat  careless  in  imposing  the  licences,  for, 
although  most  copies  contain  the  two,  copies  occur 
from  which  one  or  both  have  been  omitted . 
It  is  not  known  through  what  channels  the 
publisher  obtained  possession  of  the  text,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  publication  was  quite 
unauthorised ,  and  took  place  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  younger  Do?ine,  who,  when  he 
reprinted  the  Juvenilia  in  i6fi,  made  no 
reference  to  any  previous  issue . 

The  Juvenilia  were  at  once  in  considerable 
demand,  and  seem  to  have  been  bought  by 
many  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Poems.,  which 
were  also  first  published  in  quarto  in  1633. 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  two 
books  are  so  often  found  together  in  contem¬ 
porary  bindings,  the  lesser  volume  usually  being 
relegated  to  the  end .  The  first  edition  of  the 
Juvenilia  was  thus  soon  exhausted  and  a 
second  edition  was  published  in  the  same  year . 
So  ineffectual  did  the  Star  Chamber  inquiry 
prove  to  have  been  that  in  this  edition  the 
publisher  not  only  omitted  the  Imprimaturs 
altogether  and  so  abandoned  all  pretence  of 
having  any  official  sanction  for  the  publication, 
but  even  added  to  the  first  Probleme,  c  Why 
have  Bastards  best  Fortune  ?  \  which  was 
particularly  offensive  to  the  Court,  twenty-three 
lines  which  had  not  appeared  in  the  first  edition. 
This  edition,  as  before  a  quarto  and  with  the 
same  imprint,  but  containing  only  twenty  four 
leaves,  is  considerably  rarer  than  its  predecessor . 
It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  this  fact  is  to  be 
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attributed  to  the  Kings  having  bad  any  greater 
success  than  before  in  suppressing  it.  More 
probably  the  demand  for  it  was  less,  so  that 
part  of  the  edition  remained  unsold  and  was 
subsequently  destroyed. 

In  i6?2  the  younger  Donne,  in  the  course 
of  his  exploitation  of  his  father s  writings,  pre¬ 
pared  an  authorised  edition  of  the  Juvenilia, 
which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Newcomb  for 
Humphrey  Moseley.  The  number  of  the  Para¬ 
doxes  was  now  increased  to  twelve  and  of  the 
Problem es  to  seventeen,  the  offensive  passages 
in  the  first  Probleme  being  allowed  to  remain . 

To  these  were  added  two  'Characters’,  'An 
Essay  of  Valour ’,  'A  Sheaf  of  Miscellany 
Epigrams’,  a  reprint  of  Ignatius  his  Conclave, 
and,  finally,  the  Essays  in  Divinity.  The 
Epigrams  purport  to  have  been  written  by  the 
elder  Donne  in  Latin  and  to  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  Jasper  Mayne,  D.D. 

They  may  have  been  printed  by  the  younger 
Donne  in  good  faith,  as  it  seems  to  be  certain 
that  his  father’s  Epigrammata  mea  Latina 
once  existed;  but  the  epigrams  attributed  to 
him  in  this  volume  are,  as  Air.  Gosse  has  shown 
(Life  and  Letters  of  Donne,  i.  i6),  certainly 
spurious,  and  may  well  have  been  composed, 
as  well  as  translated,  by  Mayne,  who  was  an 
unprincipled,  though  witty,  divine.  The  Essays 
in  Divinity  had  been  printed  in  itfyi  for  a 
different  publisher,  but  they  are  very  rarely 
found  as  a  separate  volume  in  a  contemporary 
binding,  for  the  younger  Donne,  as  he  made 

clear 
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clear  in  his  preface,  sought  to  temper  the 
secularity  of  the  Juvenilia  by  issuing  them  in 
company  with  the  Essays  in  Divinity,,  and  in 
this  way  to  invest  the  volume  with  an  altogether 
fictitious  respectability . 

Even  in  165-2  the  Paradoxes  and  Problem es 
were  not  printed  entire .  Another  Problem e  con¬ 
cerning  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  been  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  ( Tanner  MSS.  29  9, 
f  32)3  the  copier  stating  that  it  cwas  so  bitter 
that  his  son ,  Jack  Donne,  LL.D.,  thought  fit 
not  to  print  it  with  the  rest  \  Tet  another  has 
recently  been  discovered  in  a  manuscript  con¬ 
taining  Donne3 s  poems. 

The  Juvenilia  have  not  been  reprinted  since 
165*2.  In  the  present  edition  the  text  follows 
that  of  the  second  edition  ofi  6  3  1,  amplified  from 
the  third  edition  of  1 6  5*  2  and  with  the  additional 
Probleme  from  the  Bodleian  manuscript,  already 
printed  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  his  Life  and 
Letters  of  Donne,  1899^  ii.  5*2.  The  spurious 
epigrams  have  not  been  included. 
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Varadoxes  i 


PARADOXES 


I. 

<z~A  Defence  of  W omens 
Inconftancy. 

Hat  Women  are  Inconflant , 

1  with  any  man  confefle, 
but  that  Inconftancy  is  a  bad 
quality,  I  againlt  any  man 
will  maintaine :  For  every 
thing  as  it  is  one  better  than 
another,  fo  is  it  fuller  of  change ;  The  Hea- 
t^Tzrthemfelves  continually  turne,the^wj’ 
move,  the  Moone  changeth  $  Fire  whirleth, 

Ayre  flyeth,  Water  ebbs  and  flowes,  the  face 
of  the  Earth  altereth  her  lookes,  time  ft  ayes 
not ;  the  Colour  that  is  molt  light,  will 
take  moft  dyes  :  fo  in  Men,  they  that  have 
the  moft  reafon  are  the  moft  alterable 
in  their  delignes,  and  the  darkelt  or  moft 
ignorant,  do  feldomeft  change;  therefore 
Women  changing  more  than  Men, have  alfo 

more 
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more  Reafon.  They  cannot  be  immutable 
like  ltockes,  like  ftones,  like  the  Earths  dull 
Center;  Gold  that  lyeth  (till, rufteth;  Water, 
corrupteth ;  Aire  that  moveth  not,  poyfon- 
eth ;  then  why  Ihould  that  which  is  the 
perfection  of  other  things,  be  imputed  to 
Women  as  greatelt  imperfection?  Becaufe 
thereby  they  deceive  men.  Are  not  your 
wits  pleafed  with  thofe  jefts,  which  coozen 
your  expectation?  You  can  call  it  Pleafure 
to  be  beguil’d  in  troubles,  and  in  the  molt 
excellent  toy  in  the  world,  you  call  it 
Treachery:  I  would  you  had  your  Mifireffes 
fo  conftant,  that  they  would  never  change, 
no  not  fo  much  as  their  fmocks ,  then  Ihould 
you  fee  what  fluttifh  vertue,  Conflancy  were. 
Inconjlancy'isz  molt  commendable  andcleane- 
ly  quality,  and  Women  in  this  quality  are 
farre  more  abfolute  than  the  Heavens,  than 
the  Starres,  Moone,  or  any  thing  beneath  it; 
for  long  obfervation  hath  pickt  certainety 
out  of  their  mutability.  The  Learned  are 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  Starres,  Signes 
and  Planets,  that  they  make  them  but  Cha¬ 
racters,  to  reade  the  meaning  of  the  Heaven 
in  his  owne  forehead.  Every  limple  Fellow 
can  befpeake  the  change  of  the  Moone  a 
great  while  beforehand  :  but  1  would  faine 
have  the  learnedlt  man  fo  skilfull,  as  to  tell 
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when  the  fimpleft  Woman  meaneth  to  varie. 
Learning  affords  no  rules  to  know,  much 
lefle  knowledge  to  rule  the  minde  of  a 
Woman  :  For  as  PbiloJ'ophy  teacheth  us,  that 
Light  things  doe  alwayes  tend  upwards ,  and 
heavy  things  decline  downeward ;  Experience 
teacheth  us  otherwife,  that  the  difpofition 
of  a  Light  Woman,  is  to  fall  downe,  the 
nature  of  Women  being  contrary  to  all  Art 
and  Nature.  Women  are  like  Flies ,  which 
feed  among  us  at  our  Table,  or  Fleas 
fucking  our  very  blood,  who  leave  not  our 
1110ft  retired  places  free  from  their  familiar¬ 
ity,  yet  for  all  their  fellowfhip  will  they 
never  bee  tamed  nor  commanded  by  us. 
Women  are  like  th eSunne,  which  is  violently 
carryed  one  way,  yet  hath  a  proper  courfe 
contrary:  fo  though  they,  by  the  mattery  of 
fome  over-ruling  churlifh  Husbands,  are 
forced  to  his  Byas,  yet  have  they  a  motion 
of  their  owne,  which  their  Husbands  never 
know  of  It  is  the  nature  of  nice  and  faftid- 
ious  mindes  to  *know  things  onely  to  bee 
weary  of  them:  Women  by  their  llye  change- 
ablenejfe ,  and  pleafing  doublenefle,  prevent 
even  the  millike  of  thofe,  for  they  can  never 
be  fo  well  knowne,  but  that  there  is  Itill 
more  unknowne.  Every  Woman  is  a  Science ; 
for  hee  that  plods  upon  a  Woman  all  his  life 
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long,  fliall  at  length  find  himfelfe  fliort  of 
the  knowledge  of  her  :  they  are  borne  to 
take  downe  the  pride  of  wit,  and  ambition 
of  wifedome,  making  fo oles  wife  in  the  ad¬ 
venturing  to  winne  them,  wifemen  fooles  in 
conceit  of  lofing  their  labours  ;  witty  men 
itarke  mad, being  confounded  with  their  un- 
certaineties.  Philofophers  write  againft  them 
for  fpight,  not  defert,  that  having  attained 
to  fome  knowledge  in  all  other  things,  in 
them  onely  they  know  nothing,  but  are 
meerely  ignorant :  Active  and  Experienced 
men  raile  againft  them,  becaufe  they  love  in 
their  livelelfe  and  decrepit  age,  when  all 
goodnefle  leaves  them.  Thefe  envious  Li¬ 
bellers  ballad  againft  them,  becaufe  having 
nothing  in  themfelves  able  to  deferve  their 
love,  they  malicioufly  difcommend  all  they 
cannot  obtaine,  thinking  to  make  men  be- 
leeve  they  know  much,  becaufe  they  are 
able  to  difpraife  much,  and  rage  againft 
Inconflancy ,  when  they  were  never  admitted 
into  fo  much  favour  as  to  be  forfaken.  In 
mine  Opinion  fuch  men  are  happy  that 
Women  are  Inconftant ,  for  fo  may  they 
chance  to  bee  beloved  of  fome  excellent 
Women  (when  it.  comes  to  their  turne)  out 
of  their  Inconflancy  and  mutability,  though 
not  out  of  their  owne  defert.  And  what 
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reafon  is  there  to  clog  any  Woman  with  one 
Man,  bee  hee  never  fo  lingular  ?  Women 
had  rather,  and  it  is  farre  better  and  more 
Iudiciall  to  enjoy  all  the  vertues  in  feverall 
Men,  than  but  fome  of  them  in  one,  for 
otherwife  they  lofe  their  taite,  like  divers 
forts  of  meat  minced  together  in  one  difli : 
and  to  have  all  excellencies  in  one  Man 
(if  it  were  pollible)  is  Confufion  and  Diverjity. 
Now  who  can  deny,  but  fuch  as  are  ob- 
ftinately  bent  to  undervalue  their  worth, 
are  thole  that  have  not  foule  enough  to 
comprehend  their  excellency,  Women  being 
the  moft  excellenteft  Creatures,  in  that  Man 
is  able  to  fubjed  all  things  elfe,  and  to  grow 
wife  in  every  thing,  but  Hill  perlills  a  foole 
in  Woman?  The  greateft  Sch  oiler ,  if  hee  once 
take  a  Wife,  is  found  fo  unlearned,  that  he 
muft  begin  his  Horne-booke ,  and  all  is  by 
Inconfiancy .  To  conclude  therefore;  this 
name  of  Inconfiancy ,  which  hath  fo  much 
beene  poyfoned  with  llaunders,  ought  to 
bee  changed  into  variety ,  for  the  which  the 
world  is  fo  delightfull,  and  a  Woman  for 
that  the  mofi  delightfull  thing  in  this  world . 
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That  W omen  ought  to  paint. 

ouleneffe  isLotbfome:  can  that 
be  fo  which  helpes  it?  who 
forbids  his  Beloved  to  gird 
in  her  wafte?  to  mend  by 
fhooing  her  uneven  lame- 
nefle?  to  burnifh  her  teeth  ? 
or  to  perfume  her  breath  ?  yet  that  the  Face 
bee  more  precifely  regarded,  it  concernes 
more :  For  as  open  confeffing  linners  are 
alwaies  punifhed,  but  the  wary  and  conceal¬ 
ing  offenders  without  witnelfe  doe  it  alfo 
without  punifhment ;  fo  the  fecret  parts 
needs  the  lefle  refpedt ;  but  of  the  Face,  dif- 
covered  to  all  Examinations  and  furvayes, 
there  is  not  too  nice  a  Iealoufie.  Nor  doth 
it  onely  draw  the  bufie  eyes,  but  it  is  fubjedf 
to  the  divineft  touch  of  all,  to  biffing,  the 
ft  range  and  myilicall  union  of  foules.  If 
Ihee  fhonld  proftitute  her  felfe  to  a  more 
unworthy  Man  than  thy  felfe,  howearneltly 
and  jultly  wouldlt  thou  exclaime  ?  that  for 
want  of  this  ealier  and  ready  way  of  repair- 
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ing,  to  betray  her  body  to  mine  and  deform¬ 
ity  (the  tyrannous  \avijhers ,  and  fodaine 
Dejiourers  of  all  Women)  what  a  hey  nous 
Adultery  is  it  ?  What  thou  loveft  in  her  face 
is  colour ,  and  painting  gives  that,  but  thou 
hated  it,  not  becaufe  it  is,  but  becaufe  thou 
knoweft  it.  Foole,  whom  ignorance  makes 
happy ;  the  Starres,  the  Sunne,  the  Skye 
whom  thou  admired,  alas,  have  no  colour , 
but  are  faire,  becaufe  they  feeme  to  bee 
coloured :  If  this  feeming  will  not  fatisfie 
thee  in  her,  thou  had  good  affurance  of  her 
colour ,  when  thou  feed  her  lay  it  on.  If  her 
face  bee  painted  on  a  Boord  or  Wall,  thou 
wilt  love  it,  and  the  Boord,  and  the  Wall : 
Cand  thou  loath  it  then  when  it  fpeakes, 
fmiles,  and  killes,  becaufe  it  is  painted  ?  Are 
wee  not  more  delighted  with  feeing  Birds, 
Fruites,and  Beads  painted  then  wee  are  witli 
Naturalls?  And  doe  wee  not  with  pleafure 
behold  the  painted  fliape  of  Monders  and 
Divels,  whom  true,  wee  durd  not  regard  ? 
Wee  repaire  the  mines  of  our  houfes,  but 
fird  cold  tempeds  warnes  us  of  it,  and  bytes 
us  through  it ;  wee  mend  the  wracke  and 
ltaines  of  our  Apparell,  but  fil'd  our  eyes, 
and  other  bodies  are  offended  ;  but  by  this 
providence  of  Women,  this  is  prevented.  If 
in  fcijfing  or  breathing  upon  her,  the  painting 
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fall  off,  thou  art  angry,  wilt  thou  be  fo,  if  it 
lticke  on?  Thou  didlt  love  her,  if  thou 
beginneft  to  hate  her,  then  ?tis  becaufe  fliee 
is  not  painted.  If  thou  wilt  fay  now,  thou 
didlt  hate  her  before,  thou  didlt  hate  her 
and  love  her  together,  bee  conftant  in  fome- 
thing,and  love  her  who  Ihewes  her  great  love 
to  thee,  in  taking  this  paines  to  feeme  lovely 
to  thee. 
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That  by  Tiifcord  things 
increafe. 


Nullos  effie  Deos 3  inane  Cat  him 
Affirm  at  Coelius,  probatq j  quodfe 
Faihim  vidit}  dum  negat  htec 3  beatum. 

o  I  affevere  this  the  more 
boldly,  becaufe  while  I 
maintaine  it,  and  feele  the 
Contrary  repugnancies  and  ad- 
verje  fightings  of  the  Elements 
in  my  Body,  my  Body  in- 
creafeth;  and  whillt  I  differ  from  common 
opinions  by  this  Difcord ,  the  number  of  my 
Paradoxes  increafeth.  All  the  rich  benefits 
we  can  frame  to  our  felves  in  Concord ,  is  but 
an  Even  confervation  of  things ;  in  which 
Evenneffie  wee  canexpedt  no  change ,  no  motion ; 
therefore  no  increafe  or  augmentation ,  which 
is  a  member  of  motion.  And  if  this  unity  and 
peace  can  give  increafe  to  things,  how  mighti  1  y 
is  difcord  and  war  to  that  purpofe,  which  are 

indeed 
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indeed  the  onely  ordinary  Parents  of  peace. 
Difcord  is  never  fo  barren  that  it  affords  no 
fruit;  for  the  fall  of  one  ejlate  is  at  the  worft 
the  increafer  of  another,  becaufe  it  is  as  im- 
poffible  to  finde  a  dif commodity  without  ad¬ 
vantage,  as  to  finde  Corruption  without  Genera¬ 
tion  :  But  it  is  the  Nature  and  Office  of  Concord 
to  preferve  onely,  which  property  when  it 
leaves,  it  differs  from  it  felfe,  which  is  the 
greateft  difcord  of  all.  All  Victories  and 
Emperies  gained  by  war  re,  and  all  Iudiciall 
decidings  of  doubts  in  peace ,  I  doe  cfeime 
children  of  Difcord.  And  who  can  deny  but 
Controverfies  in  Religion  are  growne  greater  by 
difcord ,  and  not  the  Controverfie ,  but  Religion 
it  felfe :  For  in  a  troubled  mifery  Men  are 
alwaies  more  Religious  then  in  a  fecure  peace. 
The  number  of  good  men,  the  onely  charitable 
nourifhers  of  Concord ,  wee  fee  is  thinne,  and 
daily  melts  and  waines ;  but  of  bad  difcording 
it  is  infinite,  and  growes  hourely.  Wee  are 
afcertained  of  all  Dijputable  doubts,  onely 
by  arguing  and  differing  in  Opinion ,  and  if 
formall  dijputation  (which  is  but  a  painted, 
counterfeit,  and  diffembled  difcord )  can 
worke  us  this  benefit,  what  fliall  not  a  full 
and  maine  difcord  accomplifh?  Truely  me 
thinkes  I  owe  a  devotion ,  yea  a  facrifice  to 
difcord ,  for  calling  that  Ball  upon  Ida ,  and 

for 
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for  all  that  bufinefle  of  Troy ,  whom  ruin’d  I 
admire  more  then  Babylon, T{ome, ox  Quin^ay, 
removed  Corners, not  onely  fulfilled  with  her 
fame ,  but  with  Cities  and  Thrones  planted  by 
her  Fugitives.  Laftly,,  between  Cowardice  and 
dejft air e, Valour  is  gen d red;  and  fo  the  Difcord 
of  Extreames  begets  all  vertues,  but  of  the 
like  things  there  is  no iflue without  a  miracle: 

Vxor pejjima,  pejftmus  maritus 

Mir  or  tarn  male  convenire. 

Hee  wonders  that  betweene  two  fo  like, 
there  could  be  any  difcord,  yet  perchance 
for  all  this  difcord  there  was  nere  the  lefle 
increafe. 


That 
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That  good  is  more  common 
then  e-vill. 

have  not  been  fo  pittif Lilly 
tired  with  any  vanity ,  as 
with  filly  Old  Mens  exclaim¬ 
ing  againlt  thefe  times,  and 
extol  ling  their  owne :  Al  as  ! 
they  betray  themfelves,  for 
if  the  times  be  changed ,  their  manners  have 
changed  them.  But  their  fenles  are  to pleafures, 
as  Jick  Mens  taftes  are  to  Liquors ;  for  indeed 
no  new  thing  is  done  in  the  world ,  all  things 
are  what,  and  as  they  were,  and  Good  is  as 
ever  it  was,  more  plenteous,  and  mult  of 
neceffity  be  more  common  then  evilly  becaufe  it 
hath  this  for  nature  and  perfection  to  bee 
co?nmon.  It  makes  Love  to  all  Natures ,  all, 
all  affedt  it.  So  that  in  the  Worlds  early 
Infancy,  there  was  a  time  when  nothing  was 
evil l ,  but  if  this  World,  fhall  fuffer  dotage  in 
the  extreameft  crookednejfe  thereof,  there  lhall 
be  no  time  when  nothingflialbegW.  It  dares 
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appeare  and  fpread,  and  glifter  in  the  Worlds 
but  evill  buries  it  felfe  in  night  and  dark- 
nefle,  and  is  chaltifed  and  fuppreffed  when 
good'll cherifhed  and  rewarded.  Andas Imbro- 
derers ,  Lapidaries,  and  other  Artifans,  can  by 
all  things  ado rne  their  workes;  for  by  adding- 
better  things,  the  better  they  Ihew  in  Lujh 
and  in  Eminency,  to  good  doth  not  onely  pro- 
ftrate  her  amiableneffe  to  all,  but  refufes  no 
end,  no  not  of  her  utter  contrary  evill ,  that 
fhee  may  bee  the  more  common  to  us.  For 
euill  manners  are  parents  of  good  Lames ;  and 
in  every  evill  there  is  an  excellency ,  which 
(in  common  fpeech)  we  call  good.  For  the 
fafliions  of  habits ,  for  our  moving  in  geflures, 
for  phrafes  in  our  fpeech,  we  fay  they  were 
good  as  long  as  they  were  ufed,that  is,  as  long 
as  they  were  common ;  and  wee  eate,  wee 
walke,  onely  when  it  is,  or  feemesgW  to  doe 
fo.  All  faire,  all  prop table,  all  vertuous,  is  good, 
and  thele  three  things  I  thinke  embrace  all 
things,  but  their  utter  contraries ;  of  which 
alio  faire  may  be  rich  and  vertuous',  poore  may 
bee  vertuous  and  faire ;  vitious  may  be  faire 
and  rich ;  fo  that  good  hath  this  good  meanes 
to  be  common,  that  fome  fubjedts  fhe  can 
poflefle  intirely ;  and  in  fubjedts  poyfoned 
with  evill fhz can  humbly  ftoop  to  accompany 
the  evill.  And  of  indifferent  things  many 

things 
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things  are  become  perfectly  good  by  being 
common ,  as  cufiomes  by  ufe  are  made  binding 
Larves.  But  I  remember  nothing  that  is 
therefore /V/jbecaufe  it  is  common, but  Women, 
of  whom  alfo ;  They  that  are  mofi  common ,  are 
the  befi  of  that  Oc  cup  ation  they  profejfe. 
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That  all  things  kill 
themfehes . 

o  aftedt,  yea  to  effect  their 
owne  all  living  things 
are  importuned,  not  by 
Nature  only  which  perfects 
them,  but  by  Art  and  Edu¬ 
cation^  which  perfects  her. 
Plants  quickened  and  inhabited  by  the  molt 
unworthy  foule, which  therefore  neither  will 
nor  rvorke ,  affedt  an  end,  a  perfection,  a  death  ; 
this  they  fpend  their  jpirits  to  attaine,  this 
attained,  they  languilh  and  wither.  And  by 
how  much  more  they  are  by  mans  Induflry 
warmed,  cherilhed,  and  pampered;  fo  much 
the  more  early  they  climbe  to  this perfeUion , 
this  death.  And  if  amonglt  Men  not  to  defend 
be  to  kill,  what  a  hainous  felfe-murther  is  it, 
not  to  defend  it  felfe.  This  defence  becaufe 
Beafis  negledt,  they  kill  themfelves,  becaufe 
they  exceed  us  in  number,  ftrength,  and  a  lavp- 
lejfe  liberty :  yea,  of  Horfes  and  other  bealts, 
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they  that  inherit  mofi  courage  by  being  bred 
of  gallantefl  parents ,  and  by  Artificial  nurfing 
are  bettered,  will  runne  to  their  ovmzdeatbs, 
neither  follicited  by  Jpurres  which  they  need 
not,  nor  by  honour  which  they  apprehend 
not.  If  then  the  valiant  kill  himfelfe,  who 
can  excufe  the  coward ?  Or  how  fhall  Man 
bee  free  from  this,  lince  the  firfl  Man  taught 
us  this,  except  we  cannot  kill  our  felves, 
becaufe  he  kill’d  us  all.  Yet  left  fomething 
Ihould  repaire  this  Common  ruine ,  we  daily 
kill  our  bodies  with  forfeits,  and  our  mindes 
with  anguijhes.  Of  our  powers ,  remembring 
kils  our  memory ;  Of  AffeCtions ,  Lufiing  our 
lufi  j  Of  vertues ,  Giving  kils  liberality.  And 
if  thefe  kill  themfelves,  they  dp  it  in  their 
bell  &  fupreme perfection:  for  after  perfection 
immediately  follows  excefie,  which  changeth 
the  natures  and  the  names,  and  makes  them 
not  the  fame  things.  If  then  the  bell  things 
kill  themfelves  foonelt,  (for  no  ajfeClion 
endures,  and  all  things  labour  to  this  perfec¬ 
tion)  all  travell  to  their  owne  death ,  yea  the 
frame  of  the  whole  World,  if  it  were  poffible 
for  God  to  be  idle,  yet  becaufe  it  began ,  mult 
dye.  Then  in  this  idleneffe  imagined  in  God, 
what  could  kill  the  world  but  it  felfe,  lince 
out  of  it,  nothing  is  ? 
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6. 

That  it  is  pofsible  to  find  fome 
vertue  in  fome  Women. 

am  not  of  that  feard  Impu¬ 
dence  that  I  dare  defend 
Women ,  or  pronounce  them 
good  ;  yet  we  fee  Phyjitians 
allow  fome  vertue  in  everv 

j 

poyfon .  Alas !  why  fliould  we 
except  Women  ?  fince  certainely,  they  are 
good  for  Phyficke  at  leaft,  fo  as  fome  wine  is 
good  for  a  feaver.  And  though  they  be  the 
Occafioners  of  many  finnes,  they  are  alfo  the 
Punijhers  and  Revengers  of  the  fame  finnes  : 

For  I  havefeldomefeeneonewhichconfumes 
his  fubfiance  and  body  upon  them,  efcape 
difeafes ,  or  beggery  ;  and  this  is  their  luftice. 

And  if  Juum  cuiq ;  dare^  bee  the  fulfilling  of 
all  Civ  ill  Iujlice ,  they  are  mofl  juft  j  for  they 
deny  that  which  is  theirs  to  no  man. 

uam  non  liceat  nulla  puella  negat . 

And  who  may  doubt  of  great  wifdome  in 
them,  that  doth  but  obferve  with  how  much 

labour 
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labour  and  cunning  our  Iufticers  and  other 
dijpe7ifers  of  the  Lawes  ftudy  to  imbrace 
them  :  and  how  zealoufty  our  Preachers  de- 
hort  men  from  them,  onely  by  urging  their 
Jubtiltiesy  and  policies, ,  and  wife  dome,  which 
are  in  them  ?  Or  who  can  deny  them  a  good 
meafure  of  Fortitude ,  if  hee  confider  how 
valiant  men  they  have  overthrowne,  and 
being  themfelves  overthrowne,  how  much 
and  how  patiently  they  heare  ?  And  though 
they  bee  molt  intemperate ,  I  care  not,  for 
I  undertooke  to  furnifh  them  with  fome 
vertue ,  not  with  all.  Necejfity,  which  makes 
even  bad  things  good,  prevailes  alfo  for 
them,  for  wee  muft  fay  of  them,  as  of  fome 
Iharpe  pinching  Lawes  •  If  men  were  free 
from  infirmities3  they  were  needlefle.  Thefe 
or  none  muft  ferve  for  reafons ,  and  it  is  my 
great  happinede  that  Examples  prove  not 
Rules, for  to  confirme  this  Opinmi,  the  World 
yeelds  not  one  Example. 
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That  Old  men  are  more  fantajlike 
then  Toung. 


ho  reads  this  Paradox  but 
thinks  mee  more fantajlike 
now,  than  I  was  yefterday, 
when  I  did  not  think  thus: 
And  if  one  day  make  this 
fenfible  change  in  men, 
what  will  the  burthen  of  many  yeeres  ?  To 
bee  fantajlike  in  young  men  is  conceiptfull  dif 
temperature ,  and  a  witty  madnejfe ;  but  in  old 
men ,  whofe  fenfes  are  withered,  it  becomes 
naturall,  therefore  more  full  and  perfect. 
For  as  when  wee  jleepe  our  fancy  is  moft 
ltrong ;  fo  it  is  in  age,  which  is  a  f  umber  of 
the  deepe  Jleepe  of  death.  They  taxe  us  of  In - 
conjlancy ,  which  in  themfelves  young  they 
allowed;  fo  that  reprooving  that  which  they 
did  approove,  their  lnconjlancy  exceedeth 
ours,  becaufe  they  have  changed  once  more 
then  wee.  Yea,  they  are  more  idlely  bufied 
in  conceited  apparell  then  wee  ;  for  we,  when 
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we  are  melancholy ,  weare  blacke ;  when  lufiy , 
greene  \  when  forjaken ,  tawney ;  plealing  our 
owne  inward  affections,  leaving  them  to 
others  indifferent ;  but  they  prefcribe  /aw£.r, 
and  conitraine  the  Noble ,  the  Scholer ,  the 
Merchant ,  and  all  Efiates  to  a  certaine  habit. 
The  old  men  of  our  time  have  changed  with 
patience  their  owne  bodies^  much  of  their 
lawes ,  much  of  their  languages ;  yea  their 
Religion ,  yet  they  accufe  us.  To  be  Amorous 
is  proper  and  naturall  in  a  young  many  but  in 
an  old  man  most  fantajlike.  And  that  ridling 
humour  of  IealouJiey  which  feekes  and  would 
not  finde,  which  requires  and  repents  his 
knowledge,  is  in  them  moll  common,  yet 
molt  fantajlike.  Yea,  that  which  falls  never 
in  young  men ,  is  in  them  molt  fantajlike  and 
naturally  that  is,  Covetoufnejfe  -y  even  at  their 
journey es  end  to  make  great  provifion.  Is  any 
habit  of  young  men  fb  fantafiikey  as  in  the 
hotteft  feafons  to  be  double-gowned  or  hooded 
like  our  Elders  ?  Or  feemes  it  fo  ridiculous  to 
weare  long  haire,  as  to  weare  none.  Truely, 
as  among  the  Philofopbersythe  Skeptikeywhich 
doubts  ally  was  more  contentious,  then  either 
the  Dogmatike  which  affirmesy  or  Academike 
which  denyes  all ;  fo  are  thefe  uncertaine 
Eldersy  which  both  cals  them  fantajlike  which 
follow  others  inventions y  and  them  alfo  which 
are  led  by  their  owne  humorous  fuggeftion, 
more  fantajlike  then  other.  That 
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8. 

That  Mature  is  our  worjl 
Quide. 

,  Hal  Ihe  be  guide  to  all  Creatures , 
which  is  her  felfe  one?  Or  if 
Hie  alfo  have  a  guide ,  lhall 
any  Creature  have  a  better 
guide  then  wee  ?  The  affec¬ 
tions  of  luft  and  anger,  yea 
even  to  erre  is  naturally  lhall  we  fbllowthefe? 
Can  fhee  be  a  good  guide  to  us,  which  hath 
corrupted  not  us  onely  but  her  felfe  ?  Was 
not  the  firfi  man,  by  the  delire  of  knowledge , 
corrupted  even  in  the  whitefi  integrity  of 
Nature  ?  And  did  not  Nature  (if  Nature  did 
any  thing)  infufe  into  him  this  defire  of 
knowledge ,  and  fo  this  corruption  in  him,  into 
us  ?  If  by  Nature  wee  fhall  underftand  our 
ejfence,  our  definition ,  or  reafon,  noblenefe, 
then  this  being  alike  common  to  all  (the 
Idiot  and  the  Wizard  being  equally  reafon- 
able )  why  fliould  not  all  men  having  equally 
all  one  nature ,  follow  one  courfe  ?  Or  if  we 
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dial  I  under ftand  our  inclinations ;  alas  !  how 
unable  a  guide  is  that  which  followes  the 
temperature  of  our  llimie  bodies  ?  for  we 
cannot  fay  that  we  derive  our  inclinations , 
our  mindes ,  or  Joule  si. torn  our  Parents  by  any 
way  :  to  fay  that  it  is  all  from  all ,  is  error  in 
reafony  for  then  with  the  firft  nothing  re- 
maines ;  or  is  a  part  from  ally  is  errour  in  ex¬ 
perience ,  for  then  this  part  equally  imparted 
to  many  children,  would  like  Gavel-kind 
landsy  in  few  generations  become  nothing; 
or  to  fay  it  by  communication ,  is  errour  in 
Divinity ,  for  to  communicate  the  ability  of 
communicating  whole  eflence  with  any  but 
God,  is  utter  blajphemy .  And  if  thou  hit  thy 
Fathers  nature  and  inclination y  he  alfb  had  his 
Fathersy  and  fo  climbing  up,  all  comes  of 
one  man,  and  have  one  naturey  all  fhall  im- 
brace  one  courfe;  but  that  cannot  bee, there¬ 
fore  our  complexions  and  whole  bodiesy  wee 
inherit  from  Parents ;  our  inclinations  and 
minds  follow  that :  For  our  minde  is  heavy 
in  our  bodies  afflictions  y  and  rejoy ceth  in  our 
bodies  pleafure:  how  then  fhall  this  nature 
governe  us,  that  is  governed  by  the  worlt 
part  of  us  ?  Nature  though  oft  chafed  away , 
it  will  re t urne y  ’tis  true,  but  thofe  good  motions 
and  injpirations  which  be  our  guides  muft 
bee  wooedy  courtedy  and  welcomedy  or  elfe  they 
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abandon  us.  And  that  old  Jxiome ,  nihil 
invita^  &c.  muft  not  be  faid  thou  Jbalty  but 
thou  wilt  doe  nothing  againlt  Nature ;  fo 
unwilling  he  notes  us  to  curbe  our  naturall 
appetites .  Wee  call  our  baflards  alwayes  our 
naturall  ijluey and  we  define  a Foole  bynothing 
fo  ordinary,  as  by  the  name  of  naturall.  And 
that  poore  knowledge  whereby  we  conceive 
what  mine  is,  what  wind ,  what  thunder ,  wee 
call  Metaphyjicke ,  fupernaturall ;  fuch  J mall 
things,  fuch  no  things  doe  we  allow  to  our 
pliant  Natures  apprehenfion.  Laftly,  by 
following  her, we  lofe  the  pleafant,  and  law- 
full  commodities  of  this  life,  for  wee  fhall 
drinke  water  and  eate  rootes,  and  thofe  not 
fweet  and  delicate,  as  now  by  Mans  art  and 
indufiry  they  are  made  :  we  fhall  lofe  all  the 
neceffities  of  focieties ,  lawesyartsy  and  fciences , 
which  are  all  the  workemanlhip  of  Man : 
yea  we  lhall  lack  the  laft  befi  refugeof  mifery, 
death y  becaufe  no  death  is  naturall :  for  if  yee 
will  not  dare  to  call  all  death  violent  (though 
I  fee  not  why  fickneffes  be  not  violences)  yet 
caufes  of  all  deaths  proceed  of  the  defebl  of 
that  which  nature  made  perfed:,  and  would 
preferve,  and  therefore  all  againlt  nature. 
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That  only  Cowards  dare  dye. 

^r^w^areequallyremoved 
from  the  meaner  fo  that 
headlong  dejpemtenejje  af- 
much  offends  true  valour , 
as  backward  Cowardice :  of 
which  fort  I  reckon  juftly 
all  un-inf orced  deaths.  When  will  y ou x  valiant 
man  dye  of  neceffity?  fo  Cowards  fuffer  what 
cannot  be  avoided  :  and  to  runne  into  death 
unimportund ,  is  to  runne  into  the  firft  con¬ 
demned  defperatenelle.  Will  he  dye  when 
he  is  rich  and  happy  ?  then  by  living  he  may 
doe  more  good:  and  in affUdions and miferies, 
death  is  the  chofen  refuge  of  Co  wards. 

Fortiter  illefacit ,  qui  mifer  efe  potefi. 

But  it  is  taught  and  pradtifed  among  our 
Galants ,  that  rather  than  our  reputations 
fuffer  any  maime ,  or  we  any  mifery ,  wee  fhall 
offer  our  brefts  to  the  Cannons  mouth,  yea  to 
our  /words  points :  And  this  feemes  a  very 
brave  and  a  very  climbing(vj\\\ch  is  a  Cowardly , 
earthly,  and  indeed  a  very  groveling )  fpirit. 

Why 
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Why  doe  they  chaine  thefe  Haves  to  the 
Gallyes ,  but  that  they  thruft  their  deaths , 
and  would  at  every  loofe  leape  into  the  fea  ? 
Why  doe  they  take  weapons  from  condemned 
men,  but  to  barre  them  of  that  eafe  which 
Cowards  affed,  a  fjpeedy  death .  Truely  this 
life  is  a  tempefl ,  and  a  warfare ,  and  he  which 
dares  dye ,  to  efcape  the  anguijh  of  it,  feems 
to  mee,  but  fo  valiant ,  as  hee  which  dares 
hang  himfelfe,  left  hee  be  prefi  to  the  wanes . 

I  have  feene  one  in  that  extremity  of  melan¬ 
choly ,  which  was  then  become  madneffe ,  to 
make  his  owne  breath  an  Infirument  to  ftay 
his  breath,  and  labour  to  choake  himfelfe, 
but  alas!  he  was  mad.  And  we  knew  another 
that  languifhed  under  the  oppreffion  of  a 
poore  dif grace  fo  much,  that  hee  tooke  more 
paines  to  dye ,  then  would  have  ferved  to  have 
nourifhed  life  and  Jpirit  enough  to  have  out¬ 
lived  his  dif  grace.  What  Foole  will  call  this 
Cowardline  fie.  Valour?  or  this  Bafenefie ,  Hu¬ 
mility  ?  And  laftly,  of  thefe  men  which  dye 
th zAllegori call  death  of  entring  into  Religion, 
howfewarefoundfitfor  any  fhew  of valiancy? 
but  onelya  foft  and  fupple  metall,  madeonely 
for  Cowardly  folitarineffe. 
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io. 

That  a  Wife  TMan  is  knowne  by 
much  laughing. 

ide,  fi  fapisy  6  puella  ride  j  If 
thou  beeft  wife,  laugh :  for 
fince  the  powers  of  difcourfey 
reafony  and  laugh  ter ,  bee 
equally  proper  unto  Man 
onely,  why  fhall  not  hee  be 
onely  molt  wife ,  which  hath  molt  ufe  of 
laughing ,  afwell  as  he  which  hath  molt  of 
reasoning  and  difcourjing?  I  alwaies  did,  and 
fhall  underltand  that  Adage ; 

Per  rifum  multum pojjts  cognofcerefiultum , 
That  by  much  laughing  thou  mailt  know 
there  is  afoo/e, not, that  the  laughers  are  fooles , 
but  that  among  them  there  is  fom efoole,  at 
whome  wifem en laugh :  which  movedErafmus 
to  put  this  as  his  firlt  Arguments  the  mouth 
of  his  Folly )  that  Jhee  made  Beholders  laugh : 
for  fooles  are  the  molt  laughed  at,  and  laugh 
the  lealt  themlelves  of  any.  And  Nature 
faw  this  faculty  to  bee  fo  necellary  in  man, 
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that,  fhee  hath  beene  content  that  by  more 
caufes  we  fliould  be  importuned  to  laugh , 
then  to  the  exercife  of  any  other  power ;  for 
things  in  themfelves  utterly  contrary ,  beget 
this  effedt  ;  for  wee  laugh  both  at  witty  and 
abfurd  things  :  At  both  which  forts  I  have 
feen  Men  laugh  fo  long,  and  Jo  earnefily ,  that 
at  laft  they  have  wept  that  they  could  laugh 
no  more.  And  therfore  the  Poet  having 
defcribed  the  quietneffeof  a  wife  retired  man , 
faith  in  one,  what  we  have  faid  before  in 
many  lines ;  Quid  facit  Canius  tuus  ?  ridet . 

We  have  received  that  even  the  extremity 
of  laughing,  yea  of  weeping  alfo,  hath  beene 
accounted  wifedome:  And  that  Democritus 
and  Heraclitus ,  the  lovers  of  thefe  Extremes, 
have  been  called  lovers  of  wifedome.  Now 
among  our  wifemen  I  doubt  not,  but  many 
would  be  found  who  would  laugh  XiHeracli- 
tus  weeping, none  which  weepe  at Democritus 
laughing.  At  the  hearing  of  Comedies  or 
other  witty  reports,  I  have  noted  fome,  which 
not  underftandingyi?/?/,  &c.  have  yet  chofen 
this  as  the  belt  meanes  to  feeme  wife  and 
underjlanding,  to  laugh  when  their  Companions 
laugh  ,  and  I  have  prefumed  them  ignorant , 
whom  I  have  feene  unmoved.  Afoole  if  he 
come  into  a  Princes  Court,  and  fee  a  gay  man 
leaning  at  the  wall,  to glifte  ring,  an  d  fo  painted 
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in  many  colours  that  he  is  hardly  difcerned 
from  one  of  the  ptilures  in  the  Arras,  hanging 
his  body  like  an  Iron-bound-cheft ,  girt  in  and 
thicke  ribb’d  with  broad  gold  laces ,  may  (and 
commonly  doth)  envy  him.  But  alas!  fhall 
a  wifeman,  which  may  not  onely  not  envy, 
but  not  pitty  this  monfier. ,  do  nothing?  Yes, 
let  him  laugh.  And  if  one  of  thefe  hot  cholerike 
firebrands,  which  nourilli  themfelves  by  q uar- 
relling,  and  kindling  others,  fpit  upon  a  foole 
one  Jparke  of  dif grace,  he,  like  a  thatcht  houfe 
quickly  burning,  may  bee  angry ;  but  the 
wifeman,  as  cold  as  the  Salamander,  may  not 
onely  not  be  angry  with  him,  but  not  be  forry 
for  him ;  therefore  let  him  laugh:  fo  he  fhall 
be  knowne  a  Man,  becaufe  he  can  laugh,  a 
wife  Man  that  hee  knowes  at  what  to  laugh, 
and  a  valiant  Man  that  he  dares  laugh :  for 
he  that  laughs  is  juftly  reputed  more  wife, 
then  at  whom  it  is  laughed.  And  hence  I 
thinke  proceeds  that  which  in  thefe  later 
formall  times  I  have  much  noted;  that  now 
when  our  fuperflitious  civility  of  manners  is 
become  a  mutuall  tickling  flatteyy  of  one  an¬ 
other,  almoft  every  man  affedfeth  an  humour 
of  jefiing,  and  is  content  to  be  dejell,  and  to 
deforme  himfelfe,  yea  become  foole  to  no 
other  end  that  I  can  fpie,  but  to  give  his  wife 
Companion  occafion  to  laugh :  and  to  fliew 
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themfelves  in  promptnefte  of  laughing  is  fo 
great  in  ivifemen 3  that  I  thinke  all  wifemen ? 
if  any  ivijeman  do  reade  this  Paradox ,  will 
laugh  both  at  it  and  me. 
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ii. 

That  the  gifts  of  the  "Body  are  bet¬ 
ter  then  thofe  of  the  zJMinde. 

fay  againe,  that  the  body 
makes  the  minde ,  not  that  it 
created  it  a  minde, but  formes 
it  a  good  or  a  bad  mind  \  and 
this  minde  may  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  joule  without  any 
violence  or  injuftice  to  l{eafon  or  Pbilofophy : 
then  the  joule  it  feemesis  enabled  by  our  body, 
not  this  by  it.  My  Body  licenfeth  my  joule  to 
fee  the  Worlds  beauties  through  mine  eyes ; 
to  heare  pleafant  things  through  mine  eares ; 
and  affords  it  apt  Organs  for  the  conveiance 
of  all  perceivable  delight .  But  alas  !  my joule 
cannot  make  any  part,  that  is  not  of  it  felfe 
difpofed,  to  fee  or  heare,  though  without 
doubt  fhe  be  as  able  and  as  willing  to  fee  be¬ 
hind  as  before.  Now  if  my  joule  would  fay, 
that  Ihee  enables  anypart  to  tafte  thefeplea- 
fures,  but  is  her  felfe  onely  delighted  with 
thofe  rich  jweetnejjes  which  her  inward  eyes 
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and fenfes  apprehend,  fhee  fhould  didemble; 
for  I  fee  her  often  folaced  with  beauties , 
which  fliee  fees  through  mine  eyes,  and  with 
mujicke  which  through  mine  eares  ihe  heares. 
This  perfeilion  then  my  body  hath,  that  it  can 
impart  to  my  minde  all  his  pleafures ;  and  my 
minde  hath  ftill  many,  that  file  can  neither 
teach  my  indijpofed  part  her  faculties,  nor  to 
the  beft  ejpoufed  parts  fliew  it  beauty  of  Angels, 
of  Mujicke,  of  Spheres ,  whereof  (he  boalts  the 
contemplation .  Are  chajlity,  temperance ,  and 
fortitude  gifts  of  the  mind?  I  appeale  to 
Phyftians  whether  the  caufe  of  thefe  be  not 
in  the  body ;  health  is  the  gift  of  the  body ,  and 
patience  in  lickenefle  the  gift  of  the  minde : 
then  who  will  fay  that  patience  is  as  good  a 
happinefle,  as  health ,  when  wee  mult  be 
extremely  miferable  to  purchafe  this  happi- 
nejfe.  And  for  nourifliing  of  civ  ill  focieties 
and  mutuall  love  amongft  men,  which  is  our 
chief e  end  while  wee  are  men;  I  fay,  this 
beauty,  prefence,  and  proportion  of  the  body, 
hath  a  more  mafculine  force  in  begetting 
this  love,  then  the  vertues  of  the  minde :  for 
it  ltrikes  us  fuddenly,  and  pollefleth  us  im¬ 
moderately,  when  to  know  thofe  vertues 
requires  fome  Iudget?ient  in  him  which  fhall 
di{ceme,alongtimeandconverfationbetweene 
them.  And  even  at  lafl  how  much  of  our faith 
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and  beleefe  lhall  we  be  driven  to  bellow,  to 
allure  our  felves  that  thefe  vertues  are  not 
counterfeited:  for  it  is  the  fame  to  be,  and 
feeme  vertuous ,  becaufe  that  he  that  hath  no 
vertue ,  can  difemble  none, but  he  which  hath 
a  little ,  may  gild  and  enamell ,  yea  and  trans¬ 
forme  much  vice  into  vertue :  For  allow  a 
man  to  be  difcreet  and  flexible  to  complaints , 
which  are  great  vertuous  gifts  of  the  minde , 
this  difcretion  will  be  to  him  the  foule&Elixir 
of  all  vertues  Jo  that  touched  with  this,  even 
pride  llial  be  made  humility  \  and  Cowardice , 
honourable  and  wife  valour .  But  in  things 
feene  there  is  not  this  danger,  for  the  body 
which  thouloveftandefteemeft/^zV^is  faire-, 
certainely  if  it  bee  not  faire  in  perfection ,  yet 
it  is  faire  in  the  fame  degree  that  thy  ludge- 
ment  is  good.  And  in  a  faire  body ,  I  doe 
leldome  fulpedt  a  dijproportioned  minde ,  and 
as  feldome  hope  for  a  good  in  a  deformed. 
When  I  fee  a  goodly  houfe,  I  allure  my  felfe  of 
a  worthy  pofefour ,  from  a  ruinous  weather - 
beaten  building  I  turn  away,  becaufe  it  feems 
either  Huffed  with  varlets  as  a  Prifon ,  or 
handled  by  an  unworthy  and  negligent  tenant , 
that  fo  fuffers  the  wafle  thereof  And 
truely  the  gifts  of  Fortune ,  which  are  riches, 
are  onely  handmaids ,  yea  Pandars  of  the 
bodies pleafure\  with  their  fervice  we  nourilh 
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health ,  and  prefer ve  dainty ,  and  wee  buy 
delights  y  fo  that  vertue  which  muft  be  loved 
for  it  felfe y  and  refpedts  no  further  end \  is 
indeed  nothing :  And  riches^  whofe  end  is  the 
good  of  the  body ,  cannot  be  fo  perfeUly  good \ 
as  the  end  whereto  it  levels. 
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iz. 

That  Virginity  is  a  Vertue . 

call  not  that  Virginity  a  ver- 
tue ,  which  refideth  only  in 
the  Bodies  integrity ;  much 
lefle  if  it  be  with  a  purpofe 
of  perpetuall  keeping  it :  for 
then  it  is  a  moll  inhumane 
vice — But  I  call  that  Virginity  a  vertue  which 
is  willing  and  defirous  to  yeeld  itfelfe  upon 
honeft  and  lawfull  termes,when  jult  reafon 
requireth ;  and  untill  then,  is  kept  with  a 
modeft  chaftity  of  Body  and  Mind.  Some 
perchance  will  say  that  Virginity  is  in  us  by 
Nature ,  and  therefore  no  vertue.  True,  as 
it  is  in  us  by  Nature ,  it  is  neither  a  Vertue 
nor  Vice ,  and  is  onely  in  the  body:  (as  in 
Infants, Children,  and  such  as  are  incapable 
of  parting  from  it).  But  that  Virginity  which 
is  in  Man  or  Woman  of  perfect  age,  is  not 
in  them  by  Nature :  Nature  is  the  greatell 
enemy  to  it,  and  with  moll  fubtile  allure¬ 
ments  feeks  the  over-throw  of  it, continually 
beating  againlt  it  with  her  Engines ,  and  giv¬ 
ing 
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ing  fuch  forcible  aflaults  to  it.  that  it  is 
a  itrong  and  more  then  ordinary  vertue  to 
hold  out  till  marriage.  Ethick  Philofophy 
faith,  That  no  Vertue  is  corrupted ,  or  is  taken 
away  by  that  which  is  good:  Hereupon  fome 
may  fay,  that  Virginity  is  therefore  no  ver¬ 
tue,  being  taken  away  by  marriage.  Vir¬ 
ginity  is  no  otherwife  taken  away  by  mar¬ 
riage,  then  is  the  light  of  the  ftarres  by  a 
greater  light  (the  light  of  the  Sun :)  or  as 
a  lefle  Title  is  taken  away  by  a  greater : 

(an  Efquire  by  being  created  an  Earle)  yet 
Virginity  is  a  vertue ,  and  hath  her  Throne 
in  the  middle :  The  extreams  are, in  Excejffe ; 
to  violate  it  before  marriage;  in  defect, not 
to  marry.  In  ripe  years  as  foon  as  reafon 
perfwades,  and  opportunity  admits,  Thefe 
extreams  are  equally  removed  from  the 
mean  :  The  excefle  proceeds  from  Lufi ,  the 
defect  from  Peevijhnejfe^  Pride  and  Stupidity . 
There  is  an  old  Proverb,  That,  they  that  dy 
maids ,  mufi  lead  Apes  in  Hell.  An  Ape  is  a 
ridiculous  and  unprofitable  Beaft,  whofe 
flefli  is  not  good  for  meat,  nor  its  back  for 
burden,  nor  is  it  commodious  to  keep  an 
houfe :  and  perchance  for  the  unprofitable- 
nefle  of  this  Beaft  did  this  proverb  come  up : 

For  surely  nothing  is  more  unprofitable  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nature, ,  then  they 
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that  dy  old  maids,  becaufe  they  refufe  to 
be  ufed  to  that  end  for  which  they  were 
only  made.  The  Ape  bringeth  forth  her 
young,  for  the  molt  part  by  twins ;  that 
which  fhe  loves  belt,  fhe  killeth  by  prefling 
it  too  hard  :  so  foolifh  maids  foothing  them- 
felves  with  a  falfe  conceit  of  vertue ,  in  fond 
obftinacie,  live  and  die  maids ;  and  fo  not 
only  kill  in  themfelves  the  vertue  of  Vir¬ 
ginity^  and  of  a  Vertue  make  it  a  Vice,  but 
they  also  accufe  their  parents  in  condemn¬ 
ing  marriage.  If  this  application  hold  not 
touch,  yet  there  may  be  an  excellent  one 
gathered  from  an  Apes  tender  love  to  Conies 
in  keeping  them  from  the  Weafel  and  Fer¬ 
ret.  From  this  fimilitude  of  an  Ape  &  an 
old  Maid  did  the  aforefaid  proverb  firlt 
arife.  But  alas,  there  are  fome  old  Maids 
that  are  Virgins  much  againft  their  wills, 
and  fain  would  change  their  Virgin-life  for 
a  Married:  fuch  if  they  never  have  had  any 
offer  of  fit  Hufbands,  are  in  fome  fort  ex- 
cufable,  and  their  willingnefle,  their  defire 
to  marry,  and  their  forbearance  from  all 
difhoneft,  and  unlawful  copulation,  may  be 
a  kind  of  inclination  to  vertue ,  although 
not  Vertue  it  felfe.  This  Virtue  of  Virginity 
(though  it  be  fmall  and  fruitlefle)  it  is  an 
extraordinary,  and  no  common  Vertue .  All 
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other  Vert ues  lodge  in  the  Will  (it  is  the 
Will  that  makes  them  vertues .)  But  it  is  the 
unwillingnefle  to  keep  it,  the  defire  to  for- 
fake  it,  that  makes  this  a  vertue .  As  in  the 
naturall  generation  and  formation  made  of 
the  feed  in  the  womb  of  a  woman,  the 
body  is  joynted  and  organized  about  the 
28  day,  and  so  it  begins  to  be  no  more  an 
Embrion ,  but  capable  as  a  matter  prepared 
to  its  form  to  receive  the  foule,  which 
faileth  not  to  infinuate  and  inneft  it  felfe 
into  the  body  about  the  fortieth  day;  about 
the  third  month  it  hath  motion  and  fenfe: 
Even  fo  Virginity  is  an  Embrion ,  an  un- 
falhioned  lump,  till  it  attain  to  a  certain 
time,  which  is  about  twelve  years  of  age  in 
women,  fourteen  in  men,  and  then  it  be- 
ginneth  to  have  the  foule  of  Love  infufed 
into  it,  and  to  become  a  vertue :  There  is  alfo 
a  certain  limited  time  when  it  ceafeth  to  be 
a  vertue ,  which  in  men  is  about  fourty,  in 
women  about  thirty  years  of  age:  yea,  the 
lofle  of  fo  much  time  makes  their  Virginity 
a^zV*?,were  not  theirendeavour  wholly  bent, 
and  their  defires  altogether  fixt  upon  mar¬ 
riage  :  In  Harveft  time  do  we  not  account  it 
a  great  vice  of  floath  and  negligence  in  a 
Hufband-man,  to  over  flip  a  week  or  ten 
dayes  after  his  fruits  are  fully  ripe;  May  we 
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not  much  more  account  it  a  more  heynous 
vice,  for  a  Virgin  to  let  her  Fruit  {in potentia ) 
confume  and  rot  to  nothing,  and  to  let  the 
vertue  of  her  Virginity  degenerate  into  Vice, 
(for  Virginity  ever  kept  is  ever  loft.)  Avarice 
is  the  greateft  deadly  lin  next  Pride:  it  takes 
more  pleafure  in  hoording  Treafure  then  in 
making  ufe  of  it,  and  will  neither  let  the 
pofleflor  nor  others  take  benefit  by  it  during 
the  Mifers  life;  yet  it  remains  in  tire,  and 
when  the  Mifer  dies  muft  come  to  fom  body. 
Virginity  ever  kept,  is  a  vice  far  worfe  then 
Avarice,  it  will  neither  let  the  polfelfor  nor 
others  take  benefit  by  it,  nor  can  it  be  be¬ 
queathed  to  any  :  with  long  keeping  it  de- 
cayes  and  withers,  and  becomes  corrupt  and 
nothing  worth.  Thus  feeing  that  Virginity 
becomes  a  vice  in  defect,  by  exceeding  a 
limited  time;  I  counfell  all  female  Virgins  to 
make  choyce  of  fome  Paraceljian  for  their 
Phyfitian,  to  prevent  the  death  of  that  Ver¬ 
tue:  The  Paracel/ians  (curing  like  by  like) 
fay,  That  if  the  lives  of  living  Creatures 
could  be  taken  down,  they  would  make  us 
immortall.  By  this  rule,  female  Virgins  by 
a  difcreet  marriage  Ihould  fwallow  down 
into  their  Virginity  another  Virginity ,  and 
devour  fuch  a  life  &  fpirit  into  their 
womb,  that  it  might  make  them  as  it  were, 
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immortall  here  on  earth,  befides  their  per¬ 
fect  immortality  in  heaven :  And  that  Vertue 
which  otherwife  would  putrifie  and  cor¬ 
rupt,  fhall  then  be  compleat ;  and  fhall  be 
recorded  in  Heaven,  and  enrolled  here  on 
Earth;  and  the  name  of  Virgin  fhall  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  far  more  honorable  name, 
A  Wife. 
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PROBLEMES 


I. 


Why  have  Baflards  heft 
Fortune  ? 

Ecaufe  Fortune  herfelfe  is  a 
Whore, but  fuch  are  not  molt 
indulgent  to  their  iff  tie*,  the 
old  naturall  reafon  (but 
thofe  meetings  in  Jiolne  love 
are  molt  vehement,  and  fo 
contribute  more  Jpirit  then  the  eajie  and  law- 
full)  might  governe  me,  but  that  now  I  fee 
Mifirejf  ?/are  become  domeflike and  inordinary , 
and  they  and  wives  waite  but  by  turnes ,  and 
agree  afwell  as  they  had  lived  in  the  Arke. 
The  old  Morall  reafon  (that  Baflards  inherit 
wickedneffe  from  their  Parents,  and  fo  are 
in  a  better  way  to  preferment  by  having  a 
flocke  before-hand,  then  thofe  that  build  all 
their  fortune  upon  the  poore  and  weake  ftocke 
of  Originall  finne)  might  prevaile  with  me, 
but  that  lince  wee  are  fallen  into  fuch  times, 
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as  now  the  world  might  Jpare  the  Divell ,  be¬ 
cause  jhe  could  be  bad  enough  without  him, 

I  lee  men  /come  to  be  wicked  by  example ,  or  to 
bee  beholding  to  others  for  their  damnation. 

It  feems  reafonable,  that  lince  Lawes  rob 
them  of fuccejjion  in  civill  benefits, they  fhould 
have  fomething  elfe  equivalent.  As  Nature 
(which  is  Lawes  patterne)  having  denyed 
Women  Confiancy  to  one, hath  provided  them 
with  cunning  to  allure  many ;  and  fo  Bafiards 
de  jure  fhould  have  better  wits  and  experience. 

But  belides  that  by  experience  wee  fee  many 
fooles  amongft  them,  wee  fhould  take  from 
them  one  of  their  chiefeft  helpes  to  prefer¬ 
ment,  and  we  fhould  deny  them  to  b e  fools-, 
and  (that  which  is  onely  left)  that  Women 
chufe  worthier  men  then  their  husbands,  is 
falfe  de  failo-,  either  then  it  mult  bee  that  the 
Church  having  removed  them  from  all  place 
in  the  publike  Service  of  God,  they  have  better 
meanes  then  others  to  be  wicked,  and  fo 
fortunate :  Or  elfe  becaufe  the  two  greatefi 
powers  in  this  world,  the  Divell  and  Princes 
concurre  to  their  greatnefe\  the  one  giving 
baflardy,  the  other  legitimation:  As  nature 
frames  and  conferves  great  bodies  of  con¬ 
traries.  Or  the  caufe  is,  becaufe  they  abound 
moft  ztCourt,  which  is  the  forge  where  fortunes 
are  made,  or  at  leall  the  Jhop  where  they  be 
fold.  Why 
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Why  Turitanes  make  long 
Sermons  ? 

IT  needs  not perjpicuouf vefl for 
God  knowes  they  are  plain 
enough:  nor  doe  all  of  them 
ufe  Sem-briefe- Accents  for 
fome  of  them  have  crotchets 
enough.  It  may  bee  they  in¬ 
tend  not  to  rife  like  glorious  Tapers  and 
Torches ,  but  like  T hinne-wretched-jicke-watch- 
ing-Candles ,  which  languijh  and  are  in  a  Divine 
Confumption  from  the  firft  minute,  yea  in 
their  fnujfe ,  and  fiink  when  others  are  in 
their  more  profitable  glory.  I  have  thought 
fometimes,  that  out  of  confcience ,  they  allow 
long  meafure  to  courfe  ware.  And  fometimes, 
that  ufurping  in  that  place  a  liberty  to  Jpeak 
freely  of  KingSj  they  would  raigne  as  long  as 
they  could.  But  now  I  thinke  they  doe  it 
out  of  a  zealous  imagination,  that,  It  is  their 
duty  to  preach  on  till  their  Auditory  wake. 
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Why  did  the  Dhel  referee  Jefiiites 
till  thefe  latter  dayes . 


hd  he  know  that  our  Age 
would  deny  the  Devils  pof- 
seJfin&  and  therfore  pro¬ 
vided  by  thefe  to  pojfefle 
men  and  kingdomes?  Or 
to  end  the  dijputation  of 
Schoolemen ,  why  the  Divell  could  not  make 
lice  in  Egypt ;  and  whether  thofe  things  hee 
prefented  there,  might  be  true ,  hath  he  fent 
us  a  true  and  reall  plague ,  worfe  than  thofe 
ten  ?  Or  in  ofientation  of  the  greatne  fte  of  his 
Kingdome ,  which  even  divifion  cannot  jhake , 
doth  he  lend  us  thefe  which  difagree  with 
all  the  reft?  Or  knowing  that  our  times 
lliould  difcover  the  Indies ,  and  abolilh  their 
Idolatry ,  doth  he  fend  thefe  to  give  them 
another  for  it  ?  Or  peradventure  they  have 
beene  in  the  I(oman  Church  thefe  thoufand 
ye  ere  s.)  though  we  have  called  them  by  other 


names . 
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/V  there  more  variety  of  Green 
then  of  other  Colours  ? 


|T  is  becaufe  it  is  the  figure  of 
Tout h  wherin  nature  wuld 
provide  as  many  green ,  as 
youth  hath  affetdiGns ;  and  lb 
prefent  a  Sea-green  for  pro- 
fufe  wafers  in  voyages •,  a 
Gray  e-green  for  fudden  new  men  enohled  from 
Grafters',  and  a  Goofe-greene  for  fuch  Politi- 
tians  as  pretend  to  preferve  the  Capitol. 
Or  elfe  Prophetically  fi orefeeing  an  age,  where¬ 
in  they  ihall  all  hunt.  And  for  fuch  as  miff 
demeane  themfelves  a  Willow-greene ',  For 
Magif  rates  mult  afwell  have  Fafces  born 
before  them  to  chaflize  the  /mail  offences,  as 
Secures  to  cut  off  the  great. 
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Why  doe  young  Lay-men  fo  much 
ftudy  Divinity. 

sit  becaufe  others  tending 
bulily  Churches  preferment 
negled  ftudy?  Or  had  the 
Church  of  ftome  ihut  up  all 
our  wayes,  till  the  Lutherans 
broke  downe  their  uttermoft 
ftubborne  doores^vA  the  Calvinifts  picked  their 
inwar  deft  and  fubtleft  lockes?  Surely  the  Devill 
cannot  be  fuch  a  Foole  to  hope  that  he  ftiall 
make  this  ftudy  contemptible ,  by  making  it 
common .  Nor  that  as  the  Dwellers  by  the 
River  Origus  are  faid  (by  drawing  infinite 
ditches  to  fprinkle  their  barren  Country )  to 
have  exhaufted  and  intercepted  their  maine 
channel /,  and  fo  loft  their  more  profitable 
courfe  to  the fea\  fo  we,  by  providing  every 
ones  felfey  divinity  enough  for  his  own  ufe , 
fhould  negled:  our  Teachers  and  Fathers.  Hee 
cannot  hope  for  better  herefies  then  hee  hath 
had,  nor  was  his  Kingdome  ever  fo  much 

advanced 
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advanced  by  debating  Religion  (though  with 
fome  ajperfionsof  Error)  as  by  a  dull  and  ftupid 
fecurity ,  in  which  many  grofe  things  are  fwal- 
lowed.  Poffible  out  of  fuch  an  ambition  as 
we  have  now,  to  fpeake  plainely  and  fellow- 
like  with  Lords  and  Kings ,  wee  thinke  aifo 
to  acquaint  our  felves  with  Gods  fecrets :  Or 
perchance  when  we  itudy  it  by  mingling 
humane  refpedts,  It  is  not  Divinity . 
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6. 

Why  hath  the  common  Opinion 
afforded  Women  Soules'? 

t  is  agreed  that  wee  have  not 
fo  much  from  them  as  any 
part  of  either  our  mortal! 
Joules  of fenfe ,  or  growth, md 
we  deny  Joules  to  others 
equal  to  them  in  all  but  in 
jfteech  for  which  they  are  beholding  to  their 
bodily  injlruments:  For  perchance  an  Oxes 
heart,  or  a  Goates ,  or  a  Foxes,  or  a  Serpents 
would  fpeake  juft  fo,  if  it  were  in  the  breafl , 
and  could  move  that  tongue  and  jawes.  Have 
they  fo  many  advantages  and  meanes  to  hurt 
us  (for,  ever  their  loving  deftroyed  us)  that 
we  dare  not  dijpleaje  them,  but  give  them 
what  they  will?  And  fo  when  fo  me  call  them 
Angels ,  fome  G  oddejes,  and  thePalpulian  Here- 
tikes  made  them  BiJhops,woQ  defcend  fo  much 
with  the  ftreame,  to  allow  them  Joules  ?  Or 
doe  we  fomewhat  (in  this  dignifying  of  them) 
flatter  Princes  and great  PerJo,n ages  that  are  fo 

much 
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much  governed  by  them  ?  Or  do  we  in  that 
eajineje  and  prodigality  y  wherein  we  daily  lofe 
our  owne  Joules  to  we  care  not  whom,  fo 
labour  to  perfwade  our  felves,  that  lith  a 
woman  hath  a  Joule  r a  Joule  is  no  great  matter? 
Or  doe  wee  lend  them  Joules  but  for  uje , 
fince  they  for  our  fakes,  give  their  Joules 
againe,  and  their  bodies  to  boote  ?  Or  per¬ 
chance  becaufe  the  Deuill  (who  is  all  Joule ) 
doth  molt  mijchiefey  and  for  convenience  and 
proportion ,  becaufe  they  would  come  neerer 
him,  wee  allow  them  fome  foules;  and  fo  as 
the  Romanes  naturalized  fome  Provinces  in 
revenge,  and  made  them  Romans ,  onely  for 
the  burthen  of  the  Common-wealth y  fo  we  have 
given  women  foules  onely  to  make  them  cap¬ 
able  of  damnation  ? 


Why 
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Why  are  the  Fairefl ,  Falfeft  ? 

meane  not  of  falfe  Alchimy 
Beauty ,  for  then  the  quefiion 
fhould  be  inverted,  Why  are 
the  Falfeft ,  Faireft  ?  It  is  not 
onely  becaufe  they  are  much 
foil  cited  and  fought  for,  fo  is 
gold ,  yet  it  is  not  fo  common ;  and  this  fuite  to 
them,  fhould  teach  them  their  value ,  and 
make  them  more  referved.  Nor  is  it  becaufe 
the  delicateft  blood  hath  the  heft  jpirits ,  for 
what  is  that  to  the  flefh  >  perchance  fuch 
conftitutions  have  the  beft  wits ,  and  there  is 
wo  proportionable  fubjefl ,  for  Womens  wit,  but 
deceipt  ?  doth  the  minde  fo  follow  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  body ,  that  becaufe  thofe  com¬ 
plexions  are  apteft  to  change,  the  mind  is 
therefore  fo  ?  Or  as  Bells  of  the  pureft  metall 
retaine  their  tinkling  and  found  largeft ;  fo 
the  memory  of  the  laft  pleafure  lafts  longer  in 
thefe,  and  difpofeth  them  to  the  next.  But 
fure  it  is  not  in  the  complexion ,  for  thofe  that 
doebutthinkethemfelves/^/V^areprefently 

inclined 
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inclined  to  this  multiplicity  of  loves,  which 
being  but  faire  in  conceipt  are  falfe  in  deed: 
and  fo  perchance  when  they  are  borne  to  this 
beauty ,  or  have  made  it,  or  have  dream’d  it, 
they  eafily  believe  all  addrejfes  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  every  man, out  of  a  fenfe  of  their  own 
wortbinefi tobediredted  to  them, which  others 
left  worthy  in  their  own  thoughts  apprehend 
not,  or  difcredit.  But  I  think  the  true  reafon 
is,  that  being  like  gold  in  many  properties 
(as  that  all fnatch  at  them,  but  the  worfi pojfeft 
them, that  they  care  not  how  deep  we  dig  for 
them,  and  that  by  the  Law  of  nature,  Occu- 
pandi  conceditur)  they  would  be  like  alfo  in 
this,  that  as  Gold  to  make  it  felf  of  ufe  admits 
allay,  fo  they,  that  they  may  be  tractable, 
mutable,  and  currant,  have  to  allay  Faljhood. 
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8. 

IV hy  Venus-ftar  only  doth  caft 
a  Jhadow  ? 


is  it  becaufe  it  is  nearer  the 
earth ?  But  they  whofe  pro- 
feffion  it  is  to  fee  that 
nothing  be  done  in  heaven 
without  their  confent  (as 
Re  —  fays  in  himfelf  of 
Ajirologers )  have  bid  Mercury  to  be  nearer. 
Is  it  becaufe  the  works  of  Venus  want 
fliadowing,  covering  and  dignifying?  But 
thofe  of  Mercury  need  it  more;  For  Elo¬ 
quence,  his  occupation,  is  all  Ihadow  and 
colours;  let  our  life  be  a  fea,  and  then  our 
reafons  and  even  pallions  are  wide  enough 
to  carry  us  whether  we  Ihould  go,  but  Elo 
quence  is  a  ftortn  and  tempeft  that  mifcar- 
ries :  and  who  doubts  that  Eloquence  which 
muft  perfwade  people  to  take  a  yoke  of 
foveraignty  (and  then  beg  and  make  Laws 
to  tye  them  falter,  and  then  give  money  to 
the  invention,  repair  and  ftrengthen  it)  needs 
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more  Ihadows  and  coloring,  then  to  per- 
fwade  any  man  or  woman  to  that  which  is 
natural.  And  V enus  markets  are  fo  natural, 
that  when  we  folicite  the  belt  way  (which  is 
by  marriage )  our  perfwalions  work  not  lb 
much  to  draw  a  woman  to  us,  as  againft  her 
nature  to  draw  her  from  all  other  belides. 
And  fo  when  we  go  againft  nature,  and  from 
Venus-workJ^or  marriage  is  chaftitie)  we  need 
lhadowes  and  colours,  but  not  elfe.  In 
Seneca? s  time,  it  was  a  courfe,  an  un-Roman 
and  a  contemptible  thing  even  in  a  Matron , 
not  to  have  had  a  Love  belide  her  hulband, 
which  though  the  Law  required  not  at  their 
hands,  yet  they  did  it  zealoufly  out  of  the 
Council  of  Cuftom  and  falhion,  which  was 
venery  of  Juperer  rogation  : 

Et  te  jpectator  plufquam  delectat  Adulter , 
saith  Martial :  And  Horace ,  becaufe  many 
lights  would  not  fhew  him  enough,  created 
many  Images  of  the  lame  Object  by  wain- 
fcoting  his  chamber  with  looking-glafles :  fo 
that  Venus  flies  not  light,  as  much  as  Mer¬ 
cury,  who  creeping  into  our  underttanding, 
our  darknefs  would  be  defeated,  if  he  were 
perceived.  Then  either  this  Jbadorv  confelf- 
eth  that  fame  dark  Melancholy  Repentance 
which  accompanies;  or  that  fo  violent  fires, 
needs  fome  lhadowy  refrelhing  and  inter¬ 
million 
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million:  Or  elfe  light  lignifying  both  day 
and  youth,  and  fliadow  both  night  and  age, 

(he  pronounceth  by  this  that  fhe  profefleth 
both  all  perfons  and  times. 
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IV hy  is  Venus-ftar  multinominous , 
called  both  Hefperus  and  V efper. 

he  Moon  hath  as  many 
names,  but  not  as  fhe  is  a 
ftar,  but  as  fhe  hath  divers 
governments;  but  Venus  is 
multinominous  to-  give  ex¬ 
ample  to  her  profiitute  dif- 
ciplesy  who  fo  often, either  to  renew  or  refrefh 
themfelves  towards  lovers,  or  to  difguife 
themfelves  from  Mafnjlrates ,  are  to  take 
new  names.  It  may  be  fhe  takes  new  names 
after  her  many  functions,  for  as  fhe  is 
fupream  Monarch  of  all  Suns  at  large  (which 
is  lufl)  lo  is  fhe  joyned  in  Commiffion  with 
all  Mythologicks ,  with  JunOy  Diana ,  and  all 
others  for  marriage.  It  may  be  becaufe  of 
the  divers  names  to  her  felf/for  her  affec¬ 
tions  have  more  names  than  any  vice :  fcili- 
cety  Pollution ,  Fornication ,  Adultery  yLay-Inceft , 
Church-Incefly  Rape ,  Sodomy ,  MafiupratioUy 
Mafturbatioiiy  and  a  thoufand  others.  Per¬ 
chance 
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chance  her  divers  names  Ihewed  her  appli- 
ablenefs  to  divers  men,  for  Neptune  diltilled 
and  wet  her  in  love,  the  Sun  warms  and 
melts  her,  Mercury  perfwaded  and  fwore 
her,  Jupiters  authority  fecured,  and  Vulcan 
hammer’d  her.  As  Hejperus  ftie  prefents  you 
with  her  bonurn  utile ,  becaufe  it  is  whole- 
fomeft  in  the  morning :  As  V ejper  with  her 
bonum  delectabile ,  becaufe  it  is  pleafanteft  in 
the  evening.  And  becaufe  indullrious  men 
rife  and  endure  with  the  Sun  in  their  civil 
bufinefles,  this  Star  calts  them  up  a  little 
before,  and  remembers  them  again  a  little 
after  for  her  bufinefs ;  for  certainly, 

Venit  Hejperus ,  ite  capellae : 
was  fpoken  to  Lovers  in  the  perfons  of 
Goats . 
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IO. 

Why  are  New  Officers  leaft 
oppreffing  ? 

uft  the  old  Pro verbe,  that  Old 
dogs  bite foreft ,  be  true  in  all 
kinde  of  dogs  ?  Me  thinkes 
the  frelh  memory  they  have 
of  the  mony  they  parted  with 
for  the  place,  ihould  haften 
them  for  the  re-imburfing:  And  perchance 
they  doe  but  feeme  eafier  to  their  f /liters; 
who  (as  all  other  Patients)  doe  account  all 
change  of  paine,  ealie.  But  if  it  bee  fo,  it  is 
either  becaufe  the  fodain fenfe  &  contentment 
of  the  honor  of  the  place ,  retards  and  remits 
the  rage  of  their  profits, and  fo  having  ltayed 
their  fiomackes,  they  can  forbeare  the  fecond 
courfe  a  while :  Or  having  overcome  the 
fteepeB  part  of  the  hill,  and  clambered  above 
Competitions  and  Oppofitions  they  dare  loyter, 
and  take  breath :  Perchance  being  come 
from  places,  where  they  tatted  no gaine, &  little 
feems  much  to  them  at  firft,  for  it  is  long  before 
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a  Chri&ian  conscience  overtakes ,  or  Braies  into 
an  Officers  heart.  It  may  be  that  out  of  the 
general 7  difeafe  of  all  men  not  to  love  the 
memory  of  a predeceflor, they  feeke  to  difgrace 
them  by  fuch  eajineffie ,  and  make  good  firft 
impreffions ,  that  fo  having  drawen  much 
water  to  their  Mill,  they  may  afterward 
grind  at  eafe  :  For  if  from  the  rules  of  good 
Horfe-manjhip,  they  thought  it  wholefome  to 
jet  out  in  a  moderate  pace ,  they  ftiould  alfo 
take  up  towards  their journeys  end, not  mend 
their  pace  continually,  and  gallop  to  their 
Innes-doore, the grave ;  except  perchance  their 
confcience  at  that  time  fo  touch  them,  that 
they  thinke  it  an  injury  and  damage  both  to 
him  that  muft Jell,  and  to  him  that  mult  buy 
the  Office  after  their  deaths  and  a  kind  of 
dilapidation  if  they  by  continuing  honejl 
Ihould  difcredit  the  place,  and  bring  it  to  a 
lower-rent ,  or  under-value . 


Why 
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Why  does  the  Toxe  fo  much  affect 
to  undermine  the  Nofe  ? 


aracelfus  perchance  faith 
true,  That  every  Difeafe 
hath  his  exaltation  in  fome 
part  certaine.  But  why  this 
in  the  Nofe?  Is  there  fo 
much  mercy  in  this  difeafe, 
that  it  provides  that  one  fliould  not  fmell 
his  own  ftinck  ?  Or  hath  it  but  the  common 
fortune,  that  being  begot  and  bred  in  ob- 
fcurelt  and  fecretelt  places,  becaufe  there¬ 
fore  his  ferpentine  crawling  and  infinua- 
tion  fliould  not  be  fufpedted,  nor  feen,  he 
comes  fooneit  into  great  place,  and  is  more 
able  to  deftroy  the  worthiett  member,  then 
a  difeafe  better  born  ?  Perchance  as  mice 
defeat  Elephants  by  knawing  their  Pro - 
bofcis ,  which  is  their  Nofe,  this  wretched 
Indian  Vermine  pradtifeth  to  doe  the  fame 
upon  us.  Or  as  the  ancient  furious  Cuftome 
and  Connivency  of  fome  Lawes,  that  one 

might 
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might  cut  off  their  Nofe  whome  he  depre- 
hended  in  Adulterie,was  but  a  Tipe  of  this; 

And  that  now  more  charitable  lawes  having 
taken  away  all  Revenge  from  particular 
hands,  this  common  Magiftrate  and  Execu¬ 
tioner  is  come  to  do  the  fame  office  in- 
vilibly?  Or  by  withdrawing  this  confpicuous 
part,  the  Nofe,  it  warnes  us  from  all  adven¬ 
turing  upon  that  Coaft ;  for  it  is  as  good  a 
mark  to  take  in  a  flag  as  to  hang  one  out. 
Poflibly  heate,  which  is  more  potent  and 
active  then  cold,  thought  her  felfe  injured, 
and  the  Harmony  of  the  world  out  of  tune, 
when  cold  was  able  to  fliew  the  high-way 
to  Noses  in  Muscovia ,  except  fhe  found  the 
meanes  to  doe  the  fame  in  other  Countries. 

Or  becaufe  by  the  confent  of  all,  there  is  an 
Analogy,  Proportion, and  affedtion  between 
the  Nofe  and  that  part  where  this  difeafe  is 
firft  contracted,  and  therefore  Heliogabalus 
chofe  not  his  Minions  in  the  Bath  but  by 
the  Nofe:  And  Albertus had  a  knavilh  mean¬ 
ing  when  he  preferd  great  Nofes;  And  the 
licentious  Poet  was  Nafo  Poeta .  I  think 
this  reafon  is  neareft  truth,  That  the  Nofe 
is  molt  compaflionate  with  this  part:  Except 
this  be  nearer,  that  it  is  reafonable  that  this 
Dileafe  in  particular  fhould  affect  the  moll 
eminent  and  perfpicuous  part,  which  in 
general  doth  affedt  to  take  hold  of  the  molt 
eminent  and  confpicuous  men.  Why 
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12. 


Why  die  none  for  Love  now  ? 

lecaufe  women  are  become 
eafyer.  Or  becaufe  thefe 
later  times  have  provided 
mankind  of  more  new  means 
for  the  deftroying  of  them- 
felves  and  one  another,  Pox0 
Gunpowder ,  Toung  marriages ,  and  Controverjies 
in  Religion .  Or  is  there  in  true  Hiftory  no 
Precedent  or  Example  of  it  ?  Or  perchance 
fome  die  fo,  but  are  not  therefore  worthy 
the  remembring  or  fpeaking  off5 
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i?- 

Why  do  W omen  delight  much 
in  Feathers'? 


hey  think  that  Feathers  imi¬ 
tate  wings, and  fo  Ihew  their 
reftleffiiefs  and  inftability. 
As  they  are  in  matter,  fo 
they  would  be  in  name,  like 
Embroiderers ,  Painters ,  and 
fuch  Artificers  of  curious  vanities ,  which  the 
vulgar  call  Pluminaries.  Or  elfe  they  have 
feathers  for  the  fame  reafon,  which  moves 
them  to  love  the  unworthieft  men,  which  is, 
that  they  may  be  thereby  excufable  in  their 
inconltancy  and  often  changing. 
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14. 

Why  doth  not  Gold  foy l  the 
fingers  ? 

oth  it  direct  all  the  venom 
to  the  heart?  Or  is  it  be- 
caufe  bribing  lhould  not 
bedifcovered?  Orbecaufe 
that  Ihould  pay  purely, 
for  which  pure  things  are 
given,  as  Love ,  Honor ,  Justice  and  Heaven  ? 
Or  doth  it  feldomcome  into  innocent  hands 
but  into  fuch  as  for  former  foulnefs  you 
cannot  difcern  this  ? 
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IS- 

Why  do  great  men  of  all  depen¬ 
dants ,  chufe  to  preferve  their 
little  Pimps  l 

t  is  not  becaufe  they  are  got 
neareft  their  fecrets,  for 
they  whom  they  bring  come 
nearer.  Nor  commonly  be¬ 
caufe  they  and  their  bawds 
have  lain  in  one  belly,  for 
then  they  fhould  love  their  brothers  afwel. 
Nor  becaufe  they  are  witnefles  of  their 
weaknefs,  for  they  are  weak  ones.  Either  it 
is  becaufe  they  have  a  double  hold  and 
obligation  upon  their  mailers  for  providing 
them  furgery  and  remedy  after,  afwel  as 
pleafure  before,  and  bringing  them  always 
fuch  ftulf,  as  they  llial  always  need  their  fer- 
vice?  Or  becaufe  they  may  be  received  and 
entertained  every  where, and  Lords  fling  oft' 
none  but  they  fuch  as  they  may  deftroy  by 
it.  Or  perchance  we  deceive  our  felves,  and 
every  Lord  having  many,  and,  of  neceffity, 
fome  riling,  we  mark  only  thefe. 
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1 6. 

Why  are  Courtiers  fooner  A  thefts 
then  men  of  other  conditions  ? 


|S  it  becaufe  as  Phyjitians  con- 
templatingNature,and  find¬ 
ing  many  abltrufe  things 
fubject  to  the  fearch  of  Rea- 
fon,  thinks  therefore  that 
all  is  fo;  so  they  (feeing  mens 
deltinies,  mad  at  Court,  neck  out  and  in 
joynt  there,  War ,  Peace ,  Life  and  Death  de¬ 
rived  from  thence)  climb  no  higher  ?  Or 
doth  a  familiarity  with  greatnefs,  and  daily 
converfation  and  acquaintance  with  it  breed 
a  contempt  of  all  greatnefs  ?  Or  becaufe 
that  they  fee  that  opinion  or  need  of  one 
another,  and  fear  makes  the  degrees  of  fer- 
vants,  Lords  and  Kings,  do  they  think  that 
God  likewife  for  fuch  Reafon  hath  been 
mans  Creator?  Perchance  it  is  becaufe  they 
fee  Vice  profper  belt  there,  and,  burthened 
with  finne,  doe  they  not,  for  their  eafe,  en¬ 
deavour  to  put  oft’ the  feare  and  Knowledge 
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of  God,  as  facinorous  men  deny  Magilt  racy? 
Or  are  the  molt  Atheifts  in  that  place,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  foole  that  faid  in  his  heart, 
There  is  no  God. 
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17- 

Why  are  ft  at  ef men  moft 
incredulous  ? 


re  they  all  wife  enough  to 
follow  their  excellent  pat¬ 
tern  Tiberius ,  who  brought 
the  fenate  to  be  diligent  and 
indultrious  to  believe  him, 
were  it  never  so  oppofite  or 
diametrically  that  it  deftroyed  their  very 
ends  to  be  believed,  as  Afinius  Gallus  had 
almoft  deceived  this  man  by  believing  him, 
and  the  Major  and  Aldermen  of  London  in 
Richard  the  Third  ?  Or  are  bufineffes  (about 
which  thefe  men  are  converfant)  fo  con¬ 
jectural!,  fo  fubject  to  unfufpe£ted  inter¬ 
ventions  that  they  are  therefore  forc’d  to 
fpeak  oraculoully,  whifperingly,  generally, 
and  therefore  efcapingly,  in  the  language 
of  Almanack-makers  for  weather  ?  Or  are 
thofe  (as  they  call  them)  Arcana  imperii ,  as 
by  whom  the  Prince  provokes  his  lull,  and 
by  whom  he  vents  it,  of  what  Cloath  his 
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locks  are,  and  fuch,lo  deep, and  fo  irreveald, 
as  any  error  in  them  is  inexcufable?  If  thefe 
were  the  reafons,  they  would  not  only  ferve 
for  ftate-bufinefs.  But  why  will  they  not  tell 
true,  what  a  Clock  it  is,  and  what  weather, 
but  abltain  from  truth  of  it,  if  it  conduce 
not  to  their  ends,  as  Witches  will  not  name 
Jefus,  though  it  be  in  a  curfe  ?  eithere  they 
know  little  out  of  their  own  Elements,  or  a 
Cultom  in  one  matter  begets  an  habite  in 
all.  Or  the  lower  fort  imitate  Lords,  they 
their  Princes,  thefe  their  Prince.  Or  elle 
they  believe  one  another,  and  fo  never  hear 
truth.  Or  they  abltain  from  the  little  Chan¬ 
nel  of  truth,  iealt, at  laft,they  Ihould  finde  the 
fountain  it felf  God . 
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18. 

TV by  was  Sir  TV  alter  Raleigh 
thought  the  fit t eft  Man,  to  write 
the  Hiftorie  ofthefe  Times  ? 

it  becaufe  that  being  told 
t  his  Arraignement,  that 
Witnefs  accufing  himfelf 
ad  the  lfrength  of  two; 
e  may  feem  by  Writing 
he  ills  of  his  own  Time 
to  be  believed  ?  Or  is  it,  becaufe  he  might 
reenjoy  thofe  Times  by  the  Meditation  of 
them  ?  Or  becaufe  if  he  fhould  undertake 
higher  Times,  he  doth  not  think,  that  he 
can  come  nearer  to  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  ?  Or  becaufe  like  a  Bird  in  a  Cage, 
he  takes  his  Tunes  from  every  paflenger, 
that  lalt  whiffled  ?  Or  becaufe  he  thinks  not 
that  the  bell  Echo  which  repeats  molt  of  the 
Sentence,  but  that  which  repeats  Lets  more 
plainly  ? 
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CHARACTERS 


I. 


The  Character  of  a  Scot  at  the 
first  fight. 


t  his  fir  it  appearing  in  the 
Charterhoufey  anOlivecolour- 
ed  Veluet  fuit  owned  him, 
which  fince  became  mous- 
colour,  A  pair  of  unfkour’d 
Itockings-gules,  One  indif¬ 


ferent  fliooe,  his  band  of  Edenburgb ,  and 
cuffs  of  London. ,  both  ftrangers  to  his  fhirt, 
a  white  feather  in  a  hat  that  had  bin  fod, 
one  onely  cloak  for  the  rain,  which  yet  he 
made  ferve  him  for  all  weathers  :  A  Barren- 
half-acre  of  Face,amidlt  whereof  an  eminent 
Nofe  advanced  himfelf,like  the  new  Mount 
at  Wanfied ,  overlooking  his  Beard,  and  all 
the  wilde  Country  thereabouts ;  He  was 
tended  enough,  but  not  well  •  for  they  were 
certain  dumb  creeping  Followers,  yet  they 
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made  way  for  their  Matter,  the  Laird.  At 
the  firtt  prefentment  his  Breeches  were  his 
Sumpter,  and  his  Packets,  Trunks,  Cloak- 
bags,  Portmanteau^  and  all  •  He  then  grew 
a  Knight-wright,  and  there  is  extant  of  his 
ware  at  ioo /.  iyo/.  and  200/  price.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  this,  he  Ihifteth  his  fuit,  fo 
did  his  Whore,  and  to  a  Bear-baiting  they 
went,  whither  I  followed  them  not,  but 
Tom .  T homey  did. 
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2. 

The  true  Character  of  a  Dunce. 

e  hath  a  Soule  drownd  in  a 
lump  of  Flelh,  or  in  a  piece 
of  Earth  that  Prometheus 
put  not  half  his  proportion 
of  Fire  into,  a  thing  that 
hath  neither  edge  of  delire, 
nor  feeling  of  affection  in  it,  The  moll 
dangerous  creature  for  confirming  an  Atheifl^ 
who  would  ftraight  fwear,  his  foul  were 
nothing  but  the  bare  temperature  of  his 
body:  He  fleeps  as  he  goes,  and  his  thoughts 
feldom  reach  an  inch  further  than  his  eyes ; 

The  molt  part  of  the  faculties  of  his  foul 
lye  Fallow,  or  are  like  the  reftive  Jades  that 
no  fpur  can  drive  forwards  towards  the 
purfuite  of  any  worthy  defign ;  one  of  the 
molt  unprofitable  of  all  Gods  creatures, 
being  as  he  is,  a  thing  put  clean  belides  his 
right  ufe,  made  fitt  for  the  cart  &  the  flail, 
and  by  mifchance  Entangled  amonglt  books 
and  papers,  a  man  cannot  tel  poffible  what 
he  is  now  good  for,  fave  to  move  up  and 
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down  and  fill  room, or  to  ferve  as  Animation 
Infirumentum  for  others  to  work  withal  in 
bafe  Imployments,  or  to  be  a  foyl  for  better 
witts,  or  to  ferve  (as  They  fay  monfters  do) 
to  fet  out  the  variety  of  nature,  and  Orna¬ 
ment  of  theUniverfe,  He  is  meer  nothing  of 
himfelf,neither  eates,nor  drinkes,nor  goes, 
nor  fpits  but  by  imitation,  for  al  which,  he 
hath  fet  forms  &  falhions,  which  he  never 
varies,  but  (ticks  to,  with  the  like  plodding 
conftancy  that  a  milhors  follows  his  trace, 
both  the  mufes  and  the  graces  are  his  hard 
Miftrifles  though  he  daily  Invocate  them, 
though  he  facrifize  Hecatombs^  they  (til  look 
a  (quint,  you  fhall  note  him  oft  (befide  his 
dull  eye  and  louting  head,  and  a  certain 
clammie  benum’d  pace)  by  a  fair  difplai’d 
beard,  a  Nightcap  and  a  gown,  whofe  very 
wrincles  proclaim  him  the  true  genius  of 
formality,  but  of  al  others,  his  difcours  and 
compolitions  belt  (peak  him,  both  of  them 
are  much  of  one  ftuf  &  fafliion,  he  fpeaks 
jult  what  his  books  or  laft  company  (aid 
unto  him  without  varying  one  whit  &  very 
feldom  underftands  himfelf,you  may  know 
by  his  difcourfe  where  he  was  laft,  for  what 
he  read  or  heard  yefterday  he  now  dif- 
chargeth  his  memory  or  notebook  of,  not 
his  underftanding,  for  it  never  came  there ; 
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what  he  hath  he  flings  abroad  at  al  adven- 
turs  without  accomodating  it  to  time,  place 
perfons  or  occafions,  he  commonly  lofeth 
himfelf  in  his  tale,  and  flutters  up  and 
down  windles  without  recovery,  and  what- 
foever  next  prefents  it  felf,  his  heavie 
conceit  feizeth  upon  and  goeth  along  with, 
however  Heterogeneal  to  his  matterVin  hand, 
his  jefts  are  either  old  flead  proverbs,  or 
lean-ltarv’d-hackny -Apophthegm's^  or  poor 
verball  quips  outworn  by  Servingmen,  Tap- 
Iters  and  Milkmaids,  even  laid  afide  by  Bal- 
laders,  He  aflents  to  all  men  that  bring  any 
fhadow  of  reafon,  and  you  may  make  him 
when  he  Speaks  molt  Dogmatically,  even 
with  one  breath,  to  averr  pure  contradic¬ 
tions,  His  Compositions  differ  only  termino - 
rum pojitione  from  Dreams, Nothing  but  rude 
heaps  of  Immaterial-inchoherent  droflie- 
rubbilh-ltuffe,  promifcuoufly  thruft  up  to¬ 
gether,  enough  to  Infufe  dullnefs  and  Bar- 
rennefs  of  Conceit  into  him  that  is  fo 
Prodigall  of  his  eares  as  to  give  the  hearing, 
enough  to  make  a  mans  memory  Ake  with 
fuffering  fuch  dirtie  lluffe  call  into  it,  as  un- 
wellcome  to  any  true  conceit,  as  Sluttilli 
Morfells  or  Wallowifh  Potions  to  a  Nice- 
Stomack  which  whiles  he  empties  himfelfe 
of,  it  flicks  in  his  Teeth  nor  can  he  be  De¬ 
livered 
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livered  without  Sweate  and  Sighes,  and 
HummSj  and  Coughs  enough  to  fhake  his 
Grandams  teeth  out  of  her  head;  Heel  fpitt, 
and  fcratch,  and  yawn,  and  ftamp,  and  turn 
like  lick  men  from  one  elbow  to  another, 
and  Deferve  as  much  pitty  during  this  tor¬ 
ture  as  men  in  Fits  of  Tertian  Feavors  or 
felfe  lafhing  Penitentiaries;  in  a  word, 
Rip  him  quite  afunder,  and  examin  every 
fhred  of  him,  you  fhall  finde  him  to  be  juft 
nothing,  but  the  fubject  of  Nothing,  the 
objed  of  contempt,  yet  fuch  as  he  is  you 
muft  take  him,  for  there  is  no  hope  he 
Ihould  ever  become  better. 


An 
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XI. 

An  EJfay  of  Valour. 

am  of  opinion  that  nothing 
is  fo  potent  either  to  pro¬ 
cure  or  merit  Love,  as 
Valour,  and  I  am  glad  I  am 
fo,  for  thereby  I  fhall  do 
my  felf  much  eafe,  becaufe 
Valour  never  needs  much  wit  to  maintain 
it :  To  fpeak  of  it  in  it  felf,  It  is  a  quality 
which  he  that  hath,  fhall  have  lealt  need  of, 
so  the  bell  League  between  Princes  is  a 
mutual  fear  of  each  other,  it  teacheth  a  man 
to  value  his  reputation  as  his  life,  and 
chiefly  to  hold  the  Lye  unfuflerable,  though 
being  alone,  he  holds  finds  no  hurt  it  doth 
him,  It  leaves  it  felf  to  others  cenfures,  for 
he  that  brags  of  his  own  valour,  diflwades 
others  from  believing  it,  It  feareth  a  word 
no  more  than  an  Ague,  It  always  makes 
good  the  Owner,  for  though  he  be  generally 
held  a  fool,  he  fhall  feldom  hear  fo  much 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  that  enlargeth  him 
more  than  any  fpectacles,  for  it  maketh  a 
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little  fellow  be  called  a  tall  man,  it  yeilds 
the  wall  to  none  but  a  woman, whole  weak- 
nefs  is  her  prerogative,  or  a  man  leconded 
with  a  woman  as  an  ullier,  which  always 
goes  before  his  betters,  It  makes  a  man  be¬ 
come  the  witnefs  of  his  own  words,  and 
ftand  to  whatever  he  hath  faid,  and  thinketh 
it  a  reproach  to  commit  his  reviling  unto 
the  Law,  it  furnifheth  youth  with  adtion, 
and  age  with  difcourfe,and  both  by  futures, 
for  a  man  muft  ever  boalt  himfelf  in  the 
prefent  tenfe,  and  to  come  nearer  home, 
nothing  drawes  a  woman  like  to  it;  for 
Valour  towards  men,  is  an  Emblem  of  an 
ability  towards  women,  a  good  quality  lig- 
nifies  a  better.  Nothing  is  more  behoof- 
full  for  that  Sex ;  for  from  it  they  receive 
protection,  and  we  free  from  the  danger  of 
it :  Nothing  makes  a  Ihorter  cut  for  obtain¬ 
ing,  for  a  man  of  Arms  is  always  void  of 
Ceremony,  which  is  the  wall  that  Hands  be¬ 
tween  Py ramus  and  Thijbe ,  that  is,  Man  and 
Woman,  for  there  is  no  pride  in  women  but 
that  which  rebounds  from  our  own  bafe- 
nefle  (as  Cowards  grow  valiant  upon  thofe 
that  are  more  Cowards)  fo  that  only  by  our 
pale  asking  we  teach  them  to  deny,  and  by 
our  lhamefac’dnefs,  we  put  them  in  minde 
to  be  modeft,  whereas  indeed  it  is  cunning 
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Rhetorick  to  perfwade  the  hearers  that  they 
are  that  already  which  he  would  have  them 
to  be ;  This  kinde  of  balhfulnefs  is  far  from 
menof  Valour,  andefpecially  from  fouldiers, 
for  (uch  are  ever  men  (without  doubt)  for¬ 
ward  and  confident,  lofing  no  time  lead 
they  Ihould  lofe  opportunity,  which  is  the 
belt  Fadtor  for  a  Lover,  and  becaufe  they 
know  women  are  given  to  diffemble,  they 
will  never  believe  them  when  they  deny, 
Whilome  before  this  age  of  wit,  and  wearing 
black,  were  broke  in  upon  us,  there  was  no 
way  known  to  win  a  Lady  but  by  Tylting, 
Turnying,  and  riding  through  Forrefts,  in 
which  time  thefe  (lender  ltriplings  with 
little  legs  were  held  but  of  ftrength  enough 
to  marry  their  widows,  and  even  in  our 
days  there  can  be  given  no  reafon  of  the 
Inundation  of  Servingmen  upon  their  Mif- 
trefles,  but  (only)  that  ufually  they  carry 
their  Mailers  Weapons,  and  his  Valour :  To 
be  accounted  handfome,  juft,  learned,  or 
well  favoured,  all  this  carries  no  danger 
with  it,  but  it  is  to  be  admitted  to  the  Title 
of  Valiant  Acts,  at  leaft  the  adventuring  of 
his  mortality,  and  al  women  take  delight  to 
hold  him  safe  in  their  arms  who  hath  Tcapt 
thither  through  many  dangers :  To  fpeak  at 
once,  Man  hath  a  priviledge  in  Valour ;  In 
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clothes  and  good  faces  we  but  imitate 
women,  and  many  of  that  Sex  will  not  think 
much  (as  far  as  an  anfwer  goes)  to  diflemble 
wit  too.  So  then  thefe  neat  youths,  thefe 
women  in  mens  apparel  are  too  near  a 
woman  to  be  beloved  of  her,  They  be  both 
of  a  Trade,  but  be  grim  of  afpedt,  and  fuch 
a  one  as  Glafs  dares  take,  and  Ihe  will  defire 
him  for  neatnefs  and  varieties  A  fkar  in  a 
mans  face  is  the  fame  that  a  mole  in  a 
womans  ;  a  Jewel  fet  in  white  to  make  it 
feem  more  white,  for  the  fkar  in  a  man  is  a 
mark  of  honour  and  no  blemifli,  for  5tis  a 
fkar  and  a  blemifli  too  in  a  Souldier  too  to 
be  with  out  one :  Now  as  for  al  things  elfe 
which  are  to  procure  Love,  as  a  good  face, 
wit,  good  clothes,  or  a  good  body,  each  of 
them  I  confefs  may  work  fomewhat  for  want 
of  a  better,  That  is,  if  Valour  be  not  their 
Rival l ;  A  good  face  avails  nothing  if  it  be  in 
a  coward  that  is  baftifull,  the  utmoft  of  it  is 
to  be  kiflPd,  which  rather  encreafeth  then 
quencheth  appetite ;  He  that  fends  her  gifts 
fends  her  word  alfo,  that  he  is  a  man  of  fmall 
gifts  otherwife,  for  wooing  by  figns  and 
tokens  implies  the  Author  dumb;  and  if 
Ovid  who  writ  the  Law  ofLove^were  alive  (as 
he  is  extant)  would  allow  it  as  good  a  di- 
verfity,  that  gifts  fliould  be  fent  as  gra¬ 
tuities 
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tuities,  not  as  bribes ;  Wit  getteth  rather 
promife  then  Love,  Wit  is  not  to  be  feen, 
and  no  woman  takes  advice  of  any  in  her 
loving,  but  of  her  own  eyes,  and  her  waiting- 
womans  ;  Nay  which  is  worfe,  wit  is  not  to 
be  felt, and  fo  no  good  fellow;  Wit  apply ’d 
to  a  woman  makes  her  diflblve  (or  difclofe) 
her  fimpering,  and  difcover  her  teeth  with 
laughter,  and  this  is  furely  a  purge  for  love ; 
for  the  beginning  of  love  is  a  kind  of  foolifh 
melancholy,  as  for  the  man  that  makes  his 
Taylor  his  Bawd,  and  hopes  to  inveagle  his 
Love  with  fuch  a  coloured  fuit,  furely  the 
fame  deeply  hazards  the  lofs  of  her  favour 
upon  every  change  of  his  clothes ;  So  like- 
wife  for  the  other,  that  Courts  her  filently 
with  a  good  body,  let  me  certifie  him  that 
his  clothes  depend  upon  the  comelynefle  of 
the  body,  and  fo  both  upon  opinion ;  file 
that  hath  been  feduced  by  Apparel,  let  me 
give  her  to  wit,  that  men  always  put  off  their 
clothes  before  they  go  to  bedy  and  let  her  that 
hath  been  enamour’d  of  her  fervants  body, 
underftand,  that  if  fje  faw  him  in  a  fkin  of 
cloth ,  that  is,  in  a  fuit  made  to  the  pattern  of 
his  body,  Jhe  would  fee  fender  caufe  to  love 
him  ever  after ;  there  are  no  clothes  fit  fo 
well  in  a  woman’s  eye,  as  a  fuit  of  Steel, 
though  not  of  the  falhion,  and  no  man  fo 
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foon  furprifeth  a  womans  affections  as  he 
that  is  the  fubject  of  all  whifperings,  and 
hath  always  twenty  ftories  of  his  own  deeds 
depending  upon  him ;  Miftake  me  not,  I 
underltand  not  by  valour  one  that  never 
fights  but  when  he  is  back’d  by  drink  or 
anger,  or  hilPd  on  with  beholders,  nor  one 
that  is  defperate,  nor  one  that  takes  away 
a  Servingmans  weapons  when  perchance  it 
colt  him  his  quarters  wages,  nor  yet  one 
that  wears  a  Privy  coat  of  defence  and 
therein  is  confident,  for  then  fuch  as  made 
Bucklers,  would  be  accounted  the  Catalines 
of  this  Commonwealth — I  intend  one  of 
an  even  Refolution  grounded  upon  reafon, 
which  is  always  even,  having  his  power  re- 
ftrained  by  the  Law  of  not  doing  wrong. 
But  now  I  remember  I  am  for  Valour  and 
therefore  I  mult  be  a  man  of  few  words. 
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